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BY ONE OF THE PROFESSION. 


[concLupED.] 
CHAPTER XVIL. 
AN IMPORTANT INTERVIEW. 


THE next morning when Corinna woke from 
& troubled sleep, the events of the preceding even- 
ing at first appeared to her like a dream. They 
were so wild, so out of the natural course of 
events, that it was difficult to realize them. But 
when at last they grew into distinctness in her 
mind, a view of them affected her less than 
might be supposed. For the actress who moves 
nightly through a maze of complicated events on 
the mimic stage, becomes familiar to the strangest 
turns of fortune, the wildest adventures. If her 
soul is in her profession, that is the reality, and 
life itself the shadow. Yet, after all, she felt 
that she had escaped a great danger, that the 
last night was the turning-point of her existence, 
and her heart filled with gratitude to the Power 
which had raised up defenders and friends for 
her in the most trying hour. 

After the completion of her toilet and break- 
fast in her own drawing-room, Jobbles made his 
appearance. He embraced her tender: “and 
pressed a kivg upon her forebogd. a ie 

“How is my darling, to-day *” 

“Tam quite well, my dear Jobbles—quite re- 
covered from the fright and excitement of yes- 
terday.” 

“That’s good news—for there’ll be the great- 
est house to-night ever gathered within the 
walls of the old Park.” 

“And what’s the occasion of the unusual 
rush ?” 

“Why, bless your soul, the story of the ab- 
duction is all over town.” 

“Tam sorry for that,” said Corinna, gravely. 

“ Sorry!” echoed Jobbles. “‘ Why there’ll be 
hundreds turned away from the doors. It’s a 
great card—everybody is talking of it. But, by 
the way—there’s a gentleman, an old gentleman, 
asking permission to wait on you.” 

“1'm hardly in spirits to receive company,” 
said Corinna. “ Who is he?” 

“ He said he would tell you his name.” 

“Well, I suppose I must see him. Tell him 
I shall be happy to receive him.” 

Jobbles left the room, and soon afterwards, a 
noble-looking old man, dressed with great taste 
and elegance, was ushered into the actress’s 
apartment. She him with graceful 
courtesy, and he took a seat beside her. 

“Madam,” said he, speakmg with a slight 
foreign accent, but in excellent English, “1 
heard of your escape last night, and have ven- 


/ 


received 


tured to assume the privilege of a sojourner un- 
der the same roof, though arrived here only one 
day, to pay my respects to you, and to offer you 
my congratulations. I was also so fortunate as 
to be one of your auditors at the theatre last 
night, and my admiration of you as an artiste 
enhances my personal interest in you.” 

Corinua acknowledged the compliment grace- 

* fully, and the visitor continued : 

“Though I ama stranger to you, I believe 
you are acquainted with my son, 
Sevilla!” 

The blood mounted to Corinna’s cheek as she 
answered in the affirmative, and then ebbing 
away, lett it pale as ashes. She felt instinctively 
that the crisis of her fate was approaching. 

“Miss Mortimer,” said the Count de Sevilla, 
“T wish to spare you pain as well as myself, 
and therefore I will speak to the point. 
loves you. 


Henriquez 


My son 





Last night after he had been instru- | 
| 


mental in rescuing you, he sought me and urged | 


me to give my consent to his addresses.” 

He paused as if expecting some reply, but as 
Corinna sat before him silent, with her hands 
folded and her lips compressed, he went on: 

“ He told me that he loved you with his whole 
soul, and that he had reason to believe that you 
He said that unless 
he obtained your hand, he should be the 


reciprocated his attachment. 
most 
unhappy being in the world—that his whole soul 


was in his love, and that his happiness or misery | 


depended upon the acceptance or rejection of his 
Some fathers would have weakly yielded 
but much as I love him, I 
have a sense of what is due to myself and my 
family, for ours is a lofty, historical race.” 

* True—true,”’ said Corinna, “and what have 
such as youin common with us—the children 


suit. 
to such arguments ; 


of the people—who live but to amuse the higher 
We have hearts, it is truae—but they 


classes ! 





} 
it 
! ft 


“a 6 ul 


deserde te break i Soy Garo to thcub higher 
than the limits of ©,” caste prescribe. Can the 
prince stoop to the Pariah—or the Pariah rise to 
the prince? The idea is absurd. Well, my 
lord, I can foresee your answer.” 

“T refused my consent,” said the count, looking 
keenly at her. 

“ That of course satisfied Henriquez?” replied 
Corinna. 

“You are mistaken there,” said the count, 
severely. ‘Neither my prohibition, nor my 
threat of disinheritance affected him. He told 
me respectfully, but firmly, that I had no right 
to crush his heart and annihilate his existence— 
that love was free as air. These are the radical 
notions that he has breathed in with the air of 
this democratic country. He said that he would 
receive his sentence only from your lips ; that he 
would make a final appeal to you, and that if 
you consented to be his, he would abandon fam- 
ily, fortune, country, his father’s and his mother’s 
love, and all for you.” 

“T knew it!” cried Corinna, with the light of 
triumph in her eyes. 

“ You seem to exult in it, madam.” 

“And well I may. Disinterested affection is 
not too common in this weary world of ours. 
Hearts are not to be thrown away as lightly as if 
they were dross. Is it not something to com- 
mand a generous, loving heart, and sway it with 
a breath? Leave us at least this triumph, my 
lord.” 


“Then,” said the count, “ you will receive my 
son if he present himself?” 

“Assuredly.” 

“ You will listen to his suit ?”’ 

“ Decidedly.” 

“And your answer ?” 

“Can you doubt what it willbe?” answered 
Corinna, radiantly. 
girl who knows not her origin, whose infancy 
was passed with the offscourings of society, who 
has known what it is to tread the streets bare- 


“Picture to yourself a poor 


foot in mire, sleet and snow, singing to a crack- 
ed guitar for the wretched coin that bought her 
bread ; fancy such a one, grown to womanhood, 
addressed by a young, 
lover, and then divine her answer ?”’ 

“Enough, madam,” said the count, coldly, 
as he rose to take leave. 
loved my son. 


handsome, noble-born 


“T thought you really 
I have told you what the con- 
sequences to him would be of thwarting my 
wishes and defying my commands, and you an- 


swer me with a burst of exultation. I have the 


honor to salute you, madam.” 
When he was gone, Corinna turned to the 


window, and leaning her forehead against the 


| cold plate glass, wept the bitterest tears that had 


ever flowed from her eyes. It was long before 


they ceased to flow, but she dried them at last 


| and strove to stifle the painful beatings of her 


heart. 

A musical voice uttered her name. 
ed, and Henriquez stood before her. 
he said, and rushing to her, 
he took her hand before she could withdraw it, 


She turn- 





“ Dear Corinna !” 


and pressed it to his lips, and covered it with 
kisses. She gazed on him tenderly and sadly, 
and then withdrawing her hand, motioned him 
to be seated, while she sank upon the sofa. 


“ Dear Corinna,” said the young man, “ you 








| riquez. 


© 
hor’ 
took pate and {gieab tse rors of Inst 
night—” ee ttn D 


“Ttis not that,” said Corinna. “ But,” she 
added, wildly—‘ why are you here?” 

“You forget that last night you told me that 
you should be glad to see me here ?” 

“True, true, I wished to thank you for your 
brave and loyal service; and I do thank you 
from the bottom of my heart. I shall remember 
it all my life, but that may not be long.” 

“ You terrify me, Corinna. Are you unwell? 
Indeed, you look sadly pale. But happiness 
will bring color to your check again. Dear 
Corinna, my love is no secret ; once more I throw 
myself at your feet and conjure you to make me 
happy !”” 

“ You know the conditions of my acceptance. 
Have you your father’s consent ?” 

Henriquez’s brow darkened. “TI have not yet 
succeeded in obtaining it,’*he said, sadly. 

“Has he arrived—have you seen him?” she 
asked, earnestly. 

“He has. Ihave seen him,” replied Henriquez. 

“And what does he say ?” 

“Tam sorry to say that I have not yet suc- 
eceded in obtaining his consent.” 

“ Have you any hope that he will yield ?” 

“Frankly, no,” replied Henriquez. “I would 
not deceive you, Corinna, in the slightest parti- 
cular, even though the truth cost me my hap- 
piness. I saw my father last night, and urged 
my request with all the force inspired by love and 
despair. But he He threaten- 
ed that if I did not abandon my love, he would 
disown and disinherit me. I love the old man 
dearly, he has a large place in my heart—but 
you are my life.” 

“You owe him your life,” said Corinna. 
“Once before you cruelly tried his affection— 


was inexorable. 


you abandoned him, to follow the wild impulses 





} 


of headlong youth, and to pursue a career utterly | 


unworthy of you.” 


“That career led me to make your acqnain- | 


tance.” 

“That is no justification, sir. Permit me to 
proceed. He generously forgave you all, receiv- 
ed you back to his arms—reunited the links of 
the golden chain you had so rudely severed, and 
should thereby have earned yourentire gratitude 
and obedience. He is an old man now, a second 
disappointment would break his heart.” 

“Think you it would soothe his declining 
years to see me dying of disappointed affection ?” 
ae That argument is unworthy of you, Hen- 
You are a man—high-spirited and brave 
Though we may never be united in this world, 
yet our spirits may* hold communion though 
we ourselves are far apart. Honorable avenues 


are open to your ambition. You have talent, 
you will have wealth; while there is suffering 
and wrong in the world, a man of heart and 
means has enough to do while he lives. De- 
spair is for the weak and unmanly.” 


“ You would not speak thus if you loved me,” 


| 
said Henriquez, bitterly. 


“ You would not reproach me if you loved 
me,” answered Corinna, her eyes filling with 
tears. “You know—I have confessed it—you 
have wrung the confession from my lips—bat it 
is because I do love you and honor you, that I 


would have you true to yourself and your duty.’ 





COUNT SEVILLA APPEARING TO THE LOVERS. 


“And. von. Corinna: if, obeying a false sense 
of honor and duty, I forsake you, what will be 
your fate?” 

“Bravely to endure to the end; to court and 
win resignation. The struggle will be bitter and 
severe, but the end will be victory. Mine will 
be a cruel task at first; to be crowned with 
flowers, to be envied, flattered; to smile and 
dress and shine the queen of a mimic world, 
yet wrestling with the sharp pangs that corrode 
the heart—for I shall not forsake my profession. 
It brings me wealth, and I have known so much 
misery, that I have a purpose in winning wealth. 
I know how to bestow all that Tearn. Mean- 
while, I shall hear of your triumphs in a nobler 
field. I shall hear your name coupled with 
honor and success ; and at last I shall be happy.” 

“You have the fortitude of a saint and mar- 
tyr,” cried Sevilla. “But I lay no claims to 
such heroic virtue. No, Corinna, my name, if 
you reject me, will not be long spoken in your 
ears. My career may be brilliant, but it will be 
brief as the lightning’s flash. If you reject me, 
I shall seek some foreign service—there are al- 
ways wars in Europe—and seek death where my 
ancestors found it, in the batile-field.”’ 

There was a gloomy pause after this declara- 
tion, which was broken by Sevilla, exclaiming : 

“No, no, you cannot thrust me forth to die 
It is not in your heartto condemn me. Be mine, 
and my life on it! my father will consent.” 

“Never, never!’ said Corinna. 
of birth would forbid it. 


“Tlis pride 
Look at the difference 
which separates us—him, a titled member of the 
aristocracy, from me, a nameless child of the 
people.” 

“Say rather the child of genius, the aristo- 
cracy of Heaven!" 

“He sees not with your eyes, Henriquez; he 
is true to his traditions and his blood. Blame 
him not.” 

“Then you bid me despair, Corinna?” 

“No, I bid you he true to your genius and your 
fortune.” 

“But at least, I shall see yon; 
shall mect as friends?” 

“No,” said Corinna, mournfully. 


meet no more, you cannot trnst your heart, and 
alas! I cannot trust mine 
farewell, dearest.” 

“And can you call me by that name, and yet 
forbid me your presence ?” illa 


cried Sev 






“T can do whatever duty comman¢ 


“ Farewell, then, farewell!” 
taking her hand. “ Farewell 
“No, 


cried Henriquez, 
forever 1” 


forever!” ¢ 








not a startling voice 
And Count Sevilla, parting the heavy curtains 
of an aleove which had concealed him, and inte 
which he had passed anperceived, when his sor 


entered the room, advanced to the lovers 





[SEE ENGRAVING} 

as he folded 
Corfina in his embrace—“ come to my heart! 
The f 
character outshines the fi 
' 


to my arms, my daughter!" he said 


you have conquered glory of vour lofty 





Dieous 





name Forgive me for distrusting 


nature for a moment, forgive me for yielding to 
the 





tem ptatior 





every wo 


ir intervie 





from your lips 
Y 


your happiness 


w with my 
son ya will both forgive 


My 


me, for it has se 


ured 


Take 


consent is yours 





her, Henriquez; she is worthy of any rank, of 
any fortune.” 

And the old count, while tears streamed from 
his eyes, joined the hands of the lovers. 

Can we paint their joy? can we record the in- 
coherent but eloquent thanks that Sevilla pour- 
ed forth? No, these are emotions too deep for 
the story-teller’s art. We must leave them to be 
imagined by those who have loved and have 
been happy. 

Even while the child of wealth and the child 
of genius stood linked together, hand in hand, 
almost doubting the reality of their position, the 
faithful Jobbles rushed the On 
seeing the group, he stood transfixed for a mo- 
ment, and then exclaimed, with a theatrical air, 
which did not, however, exclude deep and true 


into room. 


feeling : 

“What do I behold ? first lady and first light 
comedy man united! First old man—excuse me, 
sir, relenting! Now there only wants a tabjeaun 
and a tag, and then, ring down the curtain!" 

“Count de Sevilla,’ said the actress, smiling 
through her blushes, “let me make you ac- 
quainted with one of my truest friends—” 

“Old Jack Jobbles, at your service,” said that 
individual, shaking hands with the count, “ who 
for some slight kindnesses to this dear girl, hus 
been repaid a thousand times. 
I say,” he whispered to 
Corinna—“ the old man’s got up splendidly. 
Of course, it isn’t a wiz—but what a fine head of 
hair! What a round he'd get if he went on for 
Sir Anthony Absolute! But bless my soul !’’ 
he added, aloud, “I'd almost forgotten my 
errand. Corinna, there’s a gentleman waiting 
outside, who says he must see you on most par- 
ticular business.” 

“ Very well, show him in,” said Corinna. 

(Dive wustacas,”’ salt Jobbloopq htrtiestg 
important air. ‘Gentlemen, I’m sorry to dis- 
turb you, but it wont do to keep the stage wait- 
ing—I mean the gentleman waiting. 
journ to the green-room, I mean the sitting- 
room, you shall have the call in time for the 
entrance.” 

The moment the count and his son understood 
the case, they withdrew with Jobbles, leaving 
the field clear for the caller. 


Egad! it was a 
splendid investment. 


Let's ad- 





CHAPTER XVIII. 

AN UNEXPECTED REVELATION. 
“Who can it be who wishes to see me on 
important private business ?” thought the actress, 

The mental question was answered by the 





appearance of a middle-aged gentleman, dressed 
in a deep suit of mourning, pale and hollow 
cheeked, and evidently an invalid, Corinna had 
never seen him before, and awaited the purport 


of his visit with some surprise. He sank into a 


| seat, and was so fatigued and agitated, that it 


was some moments before he could speak. Dur 
ing all this time his eyes were fixed upon Corin- 
na; yet there was nothing impertinent in his 
gaze, and his expression was so painful that it 
excited the pity of the actress. At last he spoke 
but with great difficulty. 

“Miss Mortimer,” he said—* you must par- 
don this intrusion on your privacy on the part of 
Trevaniey 


Happening to be inthe city, the fame of your 


a perfect stranger My name is 
performances drew me to the theatre the night 
before last, though it is years since I have en 
of my 


Ba I 


agitation, 


tered a place of amusement—the state 
health 


went,” } 


and mind both forbidding it 


increasing 


e continued, with 


“and no sooner had I seen you, than your won 
derful likeness to—to a dear and lost friend ~o 


overcame me, that the emotion, coupled with my 


| illness, caused me to taint, and I was compelled 


| to leave the theatre 
least we | 
} 


I have just risen from my 


bed, and I could not resist the temptation to call 


| on you and ascertain whether my senses and the 


“We must | 


Farewell, Henriquez, 


illusion of the stage had not deceived me.” 
“And I presume that you are convinced of 

your error, sir?” said Corinna 

“Ny 


madam, no. A near view of your fea 


The likeness is so 
an scarcely ascribe it to chance 


very image of 


tures only confirms my idea 

that I 
the 

face 


t would be hers 


wonderful 





You are one—the memory of 


whose is a partof my existence Your 


portra 


It is indeed a surprising circumstance,” said 

( a, w was mach affected by the evident 
eT rand suffering of the gentleman 

1 knew how much I had suffered. you 

me said Trevanley; “and you 


marion my asking a question of two 


nder any other « 





irenmstances, might he 








las unwarrantahble Bat I beg you to 
} . 5 : 
wliev m the word of a gentleman, old enough 
to be your father, that I do not question you to 
an idl iriosity.” 
I readily be t, sir 
Perr me to ask you, thep, who your pa 
renits we 
“Alas! sir, I know not 


I never knew them.” 
“And your earliest recollections 1’ 












































“Thave a faint remembrance of some places in 
this city. I remember being with a lady, of a 
somewhat severe countenance, and an Irish nurse ; 
and like a dream, being stripped of fine clothes 
and clad in rags—and going by steamboat and 
coach to Boston in charge of an Italian organ- 
grinder, who taught me to sing. When he died, 
I supported myself, poorly enough, by singing, 
till a benevolent actor adopted me, and taught me 
the profession which has brought me wealth, 
honor and happiness.” 

“ But the face of the lady from whose charge 
you were stolen, do you remember that ?” 

“ Yes, it made an impression on me.” 





“ Was it like your own?” 

“ Nothing like mine.” 

The invalid shook his head. “The clue is 
lost!” he muttered, to himself. “And I have 
dwelt so long on that poor pale face, that every 
oue I see reflects it. I can no longer trust my 
senses.”” 

At that moment the door opened and a rough- 
ly-dressed man entered the room. The moment 
she saw him, Corinna sprang to her feet, and 
running towards him clasped his hand, ex- 
claiming : : 

“Mr. Bronson! Iam so glad to see you.” 

“ Bronson!” cried the stranger, starting to his 
feet. ‘Mike Bronson! and here ?” 

“At your service, sir,” replied Bronson, with 

an awkward scrape of the foot, and a clumsy 
bow. 
The two men stood gazing at each other a 
moment in silence, ‘Trevanley strangely agitated, 
and Bronson examining the stranger keenly, till 
at lust a flash of intelligence lighted up his eyes, 
and he was about to speak, when Trevanley 
stopped him. 

“Hush! hush!” he said; “do not utter the 
name that ison your lips—at least not yet.” 

“LT must be changed, since we met last,” 
growled Bronson—* grown stouter and rougher ; 
but time has wrought more changes in you. You 
have lost your good looks—and your hair is turn- 
ing quite gray—and you are thin and shaky- 
like.” 

“No matter,” said Trevanley, impatiently. 
“ But look at her!’ and he pointed to the ac- 
tress.“ Do you see anything in that face to re- 
mind you of—” 

“It is her image,” answered Bronson, in a low 
tone. “ The first time I saw her, I was struck 
with it.” 

“Can it be?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Ts there any test ?” 

“Vil try.” 

This muttered conversation was unheard by 
Corinna, who had retired to the back of the room, 
when the interview became confidential, and who 
was wondering at the apparent intimacy of two 
men so totally dissimilar in rank and appearance. 

Bronson now advanced towards her, while 
Trevanley remained in the back-ground. 

“Mr. Bronse-.,’ said she—I'm so glad you 
did not forge. your appointment. You did me 

avy Bewvice laa night, otgicte never 
te sufficiently grateful for it. Nothing that I 
can do can ever repay it, and yet I may be able 
at least to show my gratitude. I have my own 
plans respecting you, but I should like you to 
tell me what I can do for you to begin with ?” 

“Only just let me kiss your fair hand,” said 
Bronson, awkwardly. 

“'That’s a slight favor,” said Corinna, blush- 
ing, as she yielded her white taper hand to the 
grasp of the great brown, bony fingers, extended 
to clutch it. Bronson raised it respectfully to 
his lips, and then rudely pushing up the bracelet 
that clasped the slender wrist, fixed his eyes on 
a delicate blue star imprinted on the snowy flesh. 

“Tt is she!” he murmured, as he dropped the 
hand. “ Wilton!” he exclaimed, “the lost is 
found!” 

“ Wilton!” said the actress. 

“Ay, Frank Wilton!” repeated Bronson. 

“Frank Wilton that was—Walter Trevanley 
that is!” cried the invalid, rushing forward, with 
extended arms. 

“What is the meaning of this?” cried the 
actress, drawing back in alarm. 

“ Tt means,” said Bronson, “ that the star upon 
your arm was a mark fixed there by these rough 
hands when you were a child, long years ago. 
And this man—this wreck of a man, is your 
father. Don’t doubt my words—for they are 
gospel truth.” 

“My child! my child!” cried Trevanley, and 
he clasped his daughter to his heart. 

“ Tell her all!” cried Bronson, stamping his 
foot. “Tell her all—the whole truth—I de- 
mand it!” 

“No, no,” said Trevanley, “spare me! I 
have suffered so much.” 

“Not half enough!” said Bronson. “ Tell 
her that you abandoned her in her helpless in- 
fancy.” 

“ Mercy !” 

* Tell her,” continued Bronson, “ though she 
is your child, you cannot avow it in the face of 
the world without dishonor to herself and you. 
Tell her that you wronged her mother !” 

** Forbear !”” Corinna, as the invalid 
sank, exhausted by emotion and illness on the 
sofa. “ Forbear to trample on a sufferer.” 

* He never spared me, or you, or your mother. 
He left you and her to your fate, uncared for— 
unthought of.” 

“ Hold, said Trevanley, rising. 
“Do not make me worse than I am. Know, 
my poor wronged child, that after I had aban- 
doned your mother, prompted thereto by a fiend- 
ish pride, which was born in me and had been 
fostered from my infaney—when, after wander- 


said 


monster - 


ing under a feigned name, I came back to my 
father’s house, to the enjoyment of wealth and 
honor, I did not taste one moment’s peace. 
Everything I undertook prospered—at the bar, 
in the senate, in business, I succeeded so as to 
be theenvy of all my compeers. Women smiled 
upon me, and the loveliest and the wealthiest 
would have accepted my hand gladly. Bat 
there was a dark shadow on my path, a T 
Happiness was not for me. T 
faces of a betrayed woman and her child were 





in my heart. ie 
ever present, mutely but eloquently reproaching 


me. It is false that I utterly abandoned you. 


> ey ® 


x: 


| After a few weeks’ forgetfulness, I instituted a 
search for her I had forsaken. Impossible to 
| trace her or you, I went myselt to the home from 
| which Ihad beguiled your poor mother. 
in ashes. I went to New York. 
everywhere. I feed detectives—I advertised in 
the papers—all, all, in vain! I had sinned and 
I was punished—and I was to suffer torments, 
to which the agonies of the rack are mercy, in 
expiation of any offence. Had I recovered the 
lost one, I would have made reparation before 
the eyes of all the world, even if my father had 
disinherited and denounced me, and all 
wealth and honor had faded from my grasp. 
Since the death of my father, I have devoted 
myself to a search for the lost, and Heaven, 
kinder to me than I deserve, has at last enabled 
me to find one of my victims.” 

Bronson had listened attentively to this con- 
fession, losing nota single syllable. At its close 
he said : 

“ T believe you have spoken the truth.” 

“T have, so help me Heaven!” said Trevanley. 

“Then you are entitled to hear what I have 
to say,” said Bronson. 


It was 


“This morning, on my 
way hither, I stopped for a moment at the win- 
dow of a picture-shop on Broadway, to look at a 
portrait of this lady which had just been put up, 
and had attracted a crowd about it. As I was 
studying the likeness, I heard some one standing 
alongside of me utter a deep sigh. I turned 
and recognized a woman I had not seen for years. 
She, too, knew me. There was something in 
the picture which had awakened a deep feeling 
in her heart.” 

“You torture me!” cried Trevanley. “ There 
is a mystery in your words which awakens a 
dawning suspicion in my mind. Beware how 
you tamper with me, for Iam very weak, and 
have much to do before I die. Who was that 
woman?” 

“ You shall see for yourself,” replied Bronson, 
and going to the door, he led in a woman very 
plainly dressed, whose features, though they bore 
traces of suffering, were still handsome. Bron- 
son placed her face to face with the actress. 

“Look at her well,’”’ he said; “feast your 
eyes on her innocent face, for she is your own 
daughter.” 

With a wild ery, the stranger clasped the ac- 
tress in her arms, and pressed her convulsively to 
her breast. 

“My beautiful! my own!” she said. “My 
lost darling! come to my heart, where your baby 
face was pressed, long, long years ago—where 
your image has been a light to me, leading me 
out of darkness and madness, and bidding me 
hope on and toil on, when life seemed hopeless 
and toil vain.” 

It was long, long, indeed, before the mother 
and daughter, thus mysteriously brought togeth- 
er, unwound their loving arms. When they did 
so, the long-lost Agnes beheld the lover of her 
youth kneeling at her feet, the tears streaming 
down his wan and faded cheeks. At first she 
did not recognize him, but when she did, she put 
pack the gray caris from his forehead, ahd said 
sadly, as she scanned his wasted countenance : 

“ You, too, have suffered, Frank.” 

“Have I not suffered, Agnes! Look at this 
wasted form, these gray locks, these hollow 
cheeks. You have been avenged. O, Agnes! 
how often, in your hours of bitterness, you must 
have cursed me ?” 

“T never cursed you,” said the woman, gently. 
“Talways loved you. I kept always hoping 
you would come back.” 

“And you forgave mp, angel ?”” 

“loved you, Frank,” was the only answer. 

Long, long, did the gray-haired man bend over 
the hand he held, and bedew it with tears and 
kisses. At last he tottered to his feet. 

“Enough!” said Bronson, hoarse’y, and draw- 
ing his rough sleeve across his eyes to dash 
away the gathering tears. “I can stand this no 
longer. Mr. Trevanley, you wronged me deeply, 
but I forgive you. If this poor woman can 
forgive you, surely I can. You played mea 
deep trick once, because I told you I had a dan- 
gerous secret that placed you in my power. But 
you cid not know what that secret was. “ The 
time has come for me to speak out. In the wild 
days of your youth you loved this lady—I believe 
you loved her truly—but your accursed pride, 
the source of all the sorrows that have befallen 
you and yours, prevented you from making her 
your wife. So, having got me in your power, 
you determined to make me the agent of your 
heartless treachery, and ordered me to arrange 
for a sham marriage by a mock clergyman.” 

“1 confess it,’ said Trevanley, with a groan. 

“ But,” continued Bronson, “ bad as I was, my 
conscience was not utterly case-hardened, and 
so I engaged a real clergyman, and your mar- 
riage to this lady was legal and valid. Here's 
the certificate, duly attested, which I have worn 
next my heart, in sunshine and storm, calm and 
wreck, for nigh on to twenty years.” 

And Mike Bronson placed the all-important 
document in the trembling hands of Walter 
Trevanley. 

“Ay, scan it well—it’s a precious bit of paper,” 
said Bronson. “It’s worth more to you, now 
that your eyes are opened, than a mine of 
diamonds.” 

Trevanley wrung his hand warmly, for he 
could not speak, and the actress and her mother 
threw themselves upon his neck and wept. 

“Let 
I can’t stand this, and 1 don’t deserve it. 


“Let me go,” said Bronson. me go. 
lam 
a rough, hard fellow, and it isn’t for the like of 
you to make so much of me for the one good 


deed of a life-time.” 





“ There are single good deeds,” said Trevan- 
ley, “that wipe out a score of sins, and this is 
Temptation, my friend, shall 
never come near you again while you live. I am 


one of them. 


rich, and I am not ungrateful.” 





CHAPTER XIN. 
LAST WORDS, 


Ir now remained to apprise the Sevillas and 


poor Jobbles of 


the strange revelations, the re- 
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course no difference in the lover-heart of Henri- 
quez; but the count heard with the liveliest sat- 
isfaction, that the affianced bride of his son was 
the heiress of one of the richest and most distin- 
guished men in the United States. As for Job- 
bles, he was perfectly frantic with delight; he 
embraced everybody, and shook hands with every- 
body, including several of the waiters in the 
hotel. He gave the man who blacked his boots 
a ten dollar gold piece, bidding him keep it, as 
the change was no sort of consequence to him— 
Jobbles. 

But what had been the lot of Agnes, now Mrs. 
Trevanley, in the long years during which we 
lost sight of her? She shared for some time the 
apartment of the old woman who had sheltered 
her; her mind which had been rudely shaken 
from its balance by the various shocks to which 
it had been subjected, recovered its tone, and a 
deep, religious calm settled on her spirit. She 
found comfort and peace where alone it is to be 
sought in the troubles of this world, and learned 
bravely to tace her hard lot, and to accept what- 
ever dispensation, might be meted out to her. 
Engaging a quiet, retired room, she supported 
herself by needle-work, and not only did that, 
but afforded assistance to many who were poorer 
than herself. Hence her years glided by, if not 
exempt from sorrow, yet calmly and without tur- 
bulence, so that at the period of her re-appearance 
upon the stage of our story, even her beauty was 
but little dimmed, and she looked rather dike the 
elder sister than the mother of her brilliant child. 

When the night came for the latter to take 
her farewell of the stage, the house was crowded 
to overflowing. The romantic story of the ac- 
tress, in the general outline, was known, and 
added to the eagerness to see her for the last time. 
Jobbles was divided between joy at her good 
fortune, and professional sorrow at her loss to the 
stage. When the curtain fell she was called out, 
and made her adieux in simple and touching 
words. Even Mr. Blodgett and Mr. Stilts were 
affected, and Miss Potiphar, to whom Agnes (for 
so we must now name her), had given a gener- 
ous portion of her theatrical wardrobe, shed so 
many tears, that her cheeks were lined with 
alternate stripes of Pouge and Spanish white. 

Mike Bronson was not forgotten in the good 
fortune of our friends. Having expressed an 
inclination to retire to the country, Trevanley 
purchased for him the site of the old Stanley 
homestead, where he erected a new house in the 
centre of a broad sweep of arable and pasture 
iand. This was conveyed to Mike, who taking 
unto himself a wife, settled down as a painstak- 
ing and well-to-do-farmer. Farmer Rowson and 
his wife, who had sfiettered the wanderer in the 
dark haur, were also liberally provided for. Mrs. 
Shepherd, was found, on inquiry, to be beyond 
the reach of earthly weal or woe. 

The marriage of young Sevilla and of Agnes 
Trevanley was celebrated in the house of the 
bride’s father in Boston, without ostentation, but 
in the presence of »ll the members and connec- 
tions of tha Tre’ ' - family, directly after 
which, they start: New Yerk and sailed for 
Havana, accompanied by tue count and by Job- 
bles alias Mortimer, from whom the young bride 
would not be separated. 

Trevanley lived long enough to witness the 
c ion of his daughter's happiness, and 
the recognition of his wife by all his family 
and friends, in the position to which she was 
rightfully entitled. His disease, consumption, 
seemed to be arrested in its progress, to give him 
time to accomplish every act of justice he had 
planned, and then resuming its fell career, soon 
carried him to the grave. He was mourned by 
her whom he had so deeply wronged, but not 
with the grief which knows no consolation. 
Left immensely rich, the widow, after bestowing 
large sums of money on several of our best 
charitable institutions, sailed for Havana, where 
she was destined to pass the close of her life in 
the society of her beloved daughter, surrounded 
by every comfort and luxury. 

Reginald de Lancy never got over the disgrace 
of the chastisement he received at the hands of 
young Sevilla, which was known the next day all 
over New York. Shunned and despised, he took 
to hard drinking, and soon ended his disreputable 
career. Mr. Augustus Tompkins, his toady, 
deprived of his support, fell into desperate shab- 
biness, and having signed another gentleman's 
name instead of his own, to a promissory note of 
large amount, is now expiating the mistake at 
Sing-Sing, where it is a curious coincidence, that 
Mr. Mark Supple is employed as a turnkey. 

And here our eventful drama closes. Cover- 
ing a long period of time, it has exhibited a 
variety of scenes, both on the mimic stage and 
on the grander theatre of life. Our actors have 
played out their parts. We have paid them in 

roportion to their merits, and now the curtain 
descends between us and them. Farewell! 

{Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found at all 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication.) 








WINE IN SPAIN. 

In the “ Blue Book,” just published, on wine- 
producing countries and the vine disease, we 
read that a “proprietor of vineyards on the 
Huesca, in Arragon, assured Mr. Lumley that 
the drought of the preceding summer was so great 


been easier for him to irrigate his vineyards with 
wine than with water. Again, unable to find 
room for his new stock of wine, or to get rid of it 
at even one real per cantare (about a half-cent 
per gallon), and there being a scarcity of earth, 
jars or vats, he was obliged to throw away the 
whole of that vear’s vintage. Many of the dis- 
tricts of Old Castile are eqnally prolific. Wine, 
in fact, is cheaper than water, abd it Is not un- 
usual for bricklayers to mix their mortar with 
wine instead of water."—TJraveller. 
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THE FIGHTING TAILORS. 


In the time of George the Second, when a Brit- 
ish army was on the Continent of Europe fight- 
ing the French, a regiment avalry was 
ordered to be raised in a hurry, and a stnke among 
the Loudon tailors occurring at the me, the said 
regiment was immediately filled up with ) 
men tailors, and, wh honght fit for the 
field, they were sent to Germany, and an t 
famous Marquis of Granby these tailors fought on 
all occasions with autry a net only to 
draw forth eu r general, but to 
become @ positive terror to th ny — Sat. Post 
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MIDNIGHT MUSINGS. 
BY JAMES RISTENE. 


‘Tis midnigh*, and the solemn bell 

Has tolled the evening's funeral knell; 

While silence hovers o'er the plain 

Where Luna's silvery beams are lain. 

And now I muse oer vanished years 

Of fleeting joy and sorrowing tears— 

Years never to return again 

To flickering life's uncertain glen 

How vain are hopes that cheer us here, 

And check awhile the gushing tear 

But painted flies, that catch the eye 

Of wearied children wandering nigh, 

And only make them care forget, 

To deepen after hours’ regret! 

How sad the memories of those we loved, 
With whom in youth the flowery fields we roved! 
How dear the faith that leads the glistening eye 
To gaze intent upon the starry sky; 

For though we, too, shall sink in silent gloom, 
And sleep unknown, unknowing. in the tomb, 
Far brighter haunts are waiting us above, 
Already thronged with those we fondly love! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


MAKING A MATCH, 


BY EMMA M. A. KIMBALL, 


I protest and always did against match-mak- 
ing, as a general thing. It is in my mind the 
particular kind of mischief that is found for idle 
hands to do by his ever ready black highness, 
and I have in my memory several ruinous conse- 
quences of the indulgence of this propensity by 
some shallow-brained busy-body, who, having 
drawn a blank, seems to make it her chief aim 
to place her unoffending feminine neighbor upon 
the some greand as herself. Were I the gover- 
nor’s wife, of a certain State, 1 wo! influence 
my husband to make a decree, that every profes- 
sional matchmaker within its limits should be 
ostracised from society.” Now I was led to step 
upon the toes of my peculiar prejudice, for the 
sake of having one benevolent action registered 
against my name—because I really saw that I 
could be the means of doing a forlorn, hopeless 
spinster a priceless favor, and bringing that most 
useless of all cumberers of the ground, a bache- 
lor, into a Benedict-ionary state. 

Harry, my husband, has an uncle Joab Liscom, 
whose only fault was allowing himself to come 
all the way up to forty-seven, without giving 
some self-sacriticing female heart the privilege of 
sharing with him the vexations and trials of his 
life. In the opinion of his country-townsmen he 
was a remarkable man, possessing the crowning 
virtue of “saving,” for in their eyes acquisitive- 
ness became the throned organ, all the other 
powers of the intellect subordinate to it. Uncle 
Joab, therefore, when he came to the city and 
made his home with us, took good care to keep 
his well-stuffed pocketbook from under the 
elephant’s foot. Yet ik as tender-hearted and 
génerous, and I knew of f}me one who deeded 
just such a husband as he would make. 

As he sat quietly before me one evening, giving 
his attention to an apple, of the clear rind of 
which his thin-bladed knife was making a crim- 
son ribbon, I could not forbear asking him why 
he never was married. Assuming a very wise 
look, which ill-became his red, rotund face, 
he said : 

“ Because, my dear niece, an owl like me, was 
never a mate for butterflies—” 

“Not a good comparison, uncle, for owls are 
grave and sober birds, and you shouldn’t have 
looked in the butterfly grade either.” 

“ How could a body help seeing what fluttered 
in their faces all the time ?” 

“You must have been attractive in your 
younger days. But was there not a single Mi- 
nerva among all your gay-winged butterflies— 
some sedate damsel with thoughtful face and 
steady mien ?” 

Had IT awakened any slumbering memory in 
Uncle Joab’s honest heart, I wonder? For some- 
thing like a sad shade fitted across his face, as 
he looked off, away to something unseen by me, 
and answered soliloquizingly : 

“Yes, there was one, but she had consump- 
tion and died, and I was one of the dearers, I 
remember,”—then turning partially round to 
face me—“ I thought a good deal of that gal; 
but her name wasn’t Minerva, it was Sarah. 
What did you mean by that other name? Did 
anybody ever tell ye—” 

“TI meant a wise, sensible girl, uncle. Didn't 
you know that Minerva was the name of the 
goddess of wisdom ?” 

Looking a little confused at his mistake, he 
said: ‘ What should I know about goddesses ? 
I aint a heathen. Nobody knows what folks 
mean when they talk now-a-days, there’s so much 
larnin’ about.—Yes, as I said before, I knew one 
sensible gal, but she had to die. Only look at 
“em now-a-days, not one in twenty knows how to 
get a hungry man a dinner, and when they walk 
they go in this way—” 

He got up and minced and simpered and 
swung his short coat-tails in not the most grace- 
fui manner. When he had again composed him- 


| self, I ventured to suggest that he was not too old 
and the vintage so plentiful, that it would have | 


now, if one of the right kind 


. should cross his 
pathway. 


“ Well, I don’t know’s I am,” he said, pull- 
ing his vest down over his fat sides, “ but who 
shall I git to have such a bald-headed old critter 
as lam?” 

“It [should introduce you to asmart, capable 
woman to work, and she was as homely as—as— 
a hedge fence Gumping ata comparison to «uit 
Unele Joab), would that be any of 


ection 1” 
“Of course not, if 


Bre: she was smart to work and 
liked it. And another thing, if she's as homely 
as you tell on, she might frighten the night-mares 
away, 60 I could sleep some.” And taking his 
rhe lo “5 
night-lamp, he disappeared, leaving the echo of 
a laugh as hearty as a country supper for “ men- 
folks” in haying-time 
The reader must pardon my ex 


mmparisons, for 
they are sugye 


ested by actual remembrances. 
I had a cousin Hannah Kilburn, who lived 


; on 
a farm of her own in Vermont, where I passed a 
few weeks the summer before She was forty 








~ 
a 


| 
five years old, and one of 





the mortalest old 
maids that ever petted a cat, or adorned herself 
with pink ribbons, No one had ever thought of 
asking why she bad lived so long and never worn 
the tithe of Mrs., for it is lamentally trae that a 
fine and elaborate setting of an inferior stone 
oftener catches the eve of that: indiserominating 
portion of humanity, velept mat 
diamond of the first water, in a casket like the 
one with Hannah Kilburn’s name attached to it 
She had a warm, yood heart, but was exceeding- 
ly practical, and with very limited ideas of the 
beautiful. 


than 





a heart- 


She was a perfect original in manner, 
dress, and everything that she put her awkward 
hands upon, 1 could not describe her free with 


justice, if Ltried, and will content myself with 


| saying that her mouth was very unlike an archer's 


bow, and neither coral nor pearl had been allowed 
to crimson or dazzle there, while her eyes were 
of a decidedly leaden hue, one looking towards 
her nose at the same time the other looked strayght 


1 verily believe that no kiss, save that of the 
ardent summer sun had ever lingered on brow 
or cheek, and that beld gazer had so often erim- 
soned her tace, that she had concluded to let it 
Her broad, slab-sided form and awk- 
ward limbs, with the features of her face, denoted 
Her 
short gray hairs stood up on both sides of their 
crooked parting, 


Stay so. 
a masculinity of character and constitution 


and overtopped her forehead, 
seemingly aghast at the nondescript tower they 
grew on. Hannah was peculiar in her tastes, 
and often had recourse to unmelted lard, as a 
means of humiliating the irate, hirsute members, 
Under the press of circumstances, they would 
submit fora time, always sure to start up again 
though, in amazement at some outrage upon taste 
—as when I saw her one hot Sabbath morning 
attired for church. Her bronzed face bordered 
with a wreath composed of a full-blown pink 
rose on one side, and blue flowers on the other, 
a respectable-looking green gingham dress, but 
so short as to display coarse cotton hose, with 
“ shell-work "on the instep—knit and dyed a 
deep indigo with her own hands. But her shawl 
was the crowning garment. A white knit linen 
one, Which, when not needed on such occasions, 
served as acover to the pine table in the “ fore- 
room.” 

Hannah was very choice of her parlor, and un- 
mercifully chased all stray flies that had the pre- 
sumption to intrude. For the first day or two, 
while my company face and air was on, T was 
allowed to occupy it, but soon discovering that 
Hannah was anxious about it, I retired to my 
chamber when I wished to be alone, where some 
villanous painter had certainly cheated her—for 
every time I stepped across the floor, I was con- 
scious of an uncomfortable sticking of my slip- 
per soles to it. 

But I intended to describe cousin Hannah's 
parlor, and it shall be drawn with accurate truth- 
fulness. The wall paper was of the brightest 
an blue, with set branches of red roses 
8 led over it. The carpet, a nice, thick wool- 
ene, made the Foom fem hot with its crimson 
and yellow. The curtains, for a wonder, matched 
the wall paper, and the looking-glass was fes- 
tooned with fringes and scallops of tinted tissue- 
paper, while beneath it stood the table with its 
netted linen cover, stiff with flour starch. A 
large Bible was placed exactly in the centre, and 
on each side of it a‘ Patent Office Report.” 
The lounge was covered with white morcen, and 
the rocking-chairs held plump white cushions. 
In the fireplace stood a hemlock branch, decorat- 
ed with pendant strings of empty egg-shells. 
Hannah assured me that she had carefully blown 
the eggs when she made cake, and saved them 
along until she had enough. It had really a 
striking effect, as I told her, to her ev ident 
pleasure. 

Were my organ of mirthfulness not so large, 
I should have felt a little vexed when Hannah 
brought me water for my hands and face in a 
broken-nosed pitcher, placed in a tin wash-basin, 
with a small blue saucer, containing some of her 
choice soft soap. 


cery 








I was almost cured of my 
longings for the country in summer, by that one 
experience on Aunt Hannah’s farm. Her geese, 
with an eye for embroidery, practised it upon my 
fine silk hose, I was so careless as to spread upon 
the grass, and commenced an imitatiog of the 
eylets in my best cambric skirt. One old gander 
paid the penalty of his mischief, by keeling over 
in the grass, after an energetic blow from the 
broom-handle T held. His neck was broken, and 
served as a warning to all geesedom—myself in- 
cluded, I thought, when to cool down its owner's 
red face a little, I drew from my purse an equiv- 
alent and forced it upon her acceptance, 

Mishaps were plenty. One day a thunder- 
storm was close upon us, and Hannah was in an 
ecstacy of fear, lest she should fail to get her 
ducks under shelter, and some wood in before it 
rained. She flew to the ducks, and I across the 
back-yard to the wood pile. I filled my arms 
and arose staggering under the weight to return. 
Something dealt me «a powerful blow from he- 
hind, and the ground suddenly came up to my 





' doors open 


back, my wood scattering in all directions, a ma- 
licions stick taking good care to hit my nose, 
which is always in the way. If it we re not for 
digressing, I might yo on and tell the reader how 
I never received or gave a hasty kiss, without 
unked” 
as to bring tears to my eyes—and many 
mortifying things it has : 


that intruding nose of mine getting so * 








other 
been the means of to 
me—but they are perhaps as anxious to know 
as Twas, whether it was lightning that struck me 
I serembled np with but littl: regard to grace of 


manner, and turned to discover my assailant 
There stood the she epish scoundrel, head down 


for another charge I disconcerted him with a 


stick of wood, and flew to the house, leaving the 
Clatter 


clatter, he was surely after 
me! My lungs did duty, while with a chair I be 


labored the Hannah 


came panting to the scene of action, and between 


horned raseal Cousin 


us both we drove out the beast; but not until I 


had punched a chair le 





g into hie eve, and sent 
him wild with pain I was very sorry for him, 


but he shonld have known better than to hare 
© impadently attacked one who was attending 
solely to her duty. Hannal 


that 5 tin 


smked me with per 


fpiraten 





me of her softest feather 
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beds, and the air was made heavy with the per- 
fume of opodeldoc, which was her sovereign rem- 
edy. <A few mornings after, I went out to see 
Hannah milk, and found my net head-dress torn 
and defiled by that barbarian of a sheep. 

“He is a pesky old critter, Jane,” said Han- 
nah, consolingly ; “but never mind, we'll have 
him killed come fall, and I'll spin and color his 
fleece for you and your man some stockings.” 

} thanked her, but suggested that it would 
suit me better, if she would allow it to remain 
white. 

“ Wall, that’s curus, when I calkerlated you'd 
like it best blue. I can’t see what folks want to 


wear white stockings for, when they get dirty 
” 





sooner. 

I forbore to argue the question, but stood 
watching in silence the snowy streams, as they 
whirred into the pail, under the pressure of Han- 
nah’s strong fingers, while she entertained me by 
treating upon the merits of the respective cows, 
the differences in their cream, butter, ete., as she 
poised herself awkwardly upon the milking-stool, 
and held her head high and averted, to keep out 
of reach of the whisking tail, which seemed to 
have the faculty of seeing, so well wis it aimed 
at her. 

Hannah was strictly pions, and attende ° at all 
times and seasons the weekly prayer-meetings. 
One day she announced that she should have 
supper earlier than common, as the meeting 
was going to be there that evening. 

“Now,” thought i, “it will be a good oppor- 
tunity for — to see simple-hearted and earnest 
worshipping,” such as had not been presented 
me since I was a little girl, And I looked for- 
ward to the hour with feelings of sober pleasure. 

Chairs were arranged around the spacious 
kitchen, and one by one the congregation came 
through the gathering twilight and took their 
seats, the women with downcast eyes and sun- 
burnt faces, and the men in their shirt-sleeves, 
wearing upon their tanned countenances a weary 
air. Behind me two gossiping sisters sat, who 
commenced a whispering, preparatory to reflec- 
tions upon their souls’ welfare. A blue-eyed 
damsel, with very light skin and meek air, came 
timidly in and took a seat by the door. 

“Well, I never! If there aint Sukie Fay 
come in to the prayer-meetin’, the deceitful 
trollope !”’ 

“Sure enough, Miss Bean, an’ I'll warrant 
her feller’ll be lurkin’ round to go home with 


her.” 

“She aint here for nothin’ else, Miss Sharpe, 
depend on it. What do you guess I hearn abeout 
her this blessed afternoon ¢” 

“T'm sure I couldn’t tell; 
doin’s I'll warrant—” 

And then followed something about some- 
body’s telling her that somebody else told them, 
ete.; but what it was, I didn’t hear, as the whis- 
pering grew quite indistinct. The mimster rose 
to speak, and the twain settled themselves with a 
sigh. Had it not been for them, and a worthy 
brother who sprinkled me ever and anon with to- 
bacco juice, and two yellow dogs that strefi ued, 
shook themselves, napped/and awoke to grow! and 
whine in response to the loud and earnest 
ejaculations of the speakers, I should have been 
better able to express my satisfaction, in answer 
to Hannah’s question, “ How I enjoyed the meet- 

n’?”’ As it was, I could only say that the people 
all seemed very earnest and sincere in what they 
said and did. 

“ That’s true, Jane—no hollowness in country- 
folks. I should hate to live in a city, where I 
couldn’t have nothin’ but artifishals around me.” 

“ Come and see me next winter, Cousin Han- 
nah, and see if you wouldn’t enjoy it.” And 
inspired with the idea of amusing her and my- 
self too, I repeated my invitation, till I won a 
dubious consent. 

“If you'll first write me when you want me, 
perhaps I wilycome.”’ 

I promised to do so, and her manner after this, 
convinced me that the subject was being severely 


some more bold 


_ meditated upon. 


After my conversation with Uncle Joab, I con- 
sulted with Harry, who like myself was willing 
to have cousin Hannah sent for, notwithstanding 
her provincial dialect, dress, and uncouth appear- 
ance. I hinted at a match between her and 
Uncle Joab, and after a few bursts of laughter 
and doubtful expressions, Harry agreed with me 
that it was a capital idea. 

That night week he repaired to the depot to 
Meet our expected guest, and in a flutter of an- 
ticipation I watched and waited. At last? a bus- 
tle in the hall announced his arrival, and ina 
moment more cousin Hannah was ushered in. 
I fairly astonished her with my cordial greeting, 
and eagerly unfastened her bonnet and cloak—O 
dear me! a long, old-fashioned camlet pelisse, 
fastened with a brass chain and hook. She wore 
a corn-colored woolen dress, cut and made more 
with a view to comfort than anything else. Her 
hair was bound tightly back behind her ears, 
twisted into a queer knob and confined with a 
shining brass comb—the short gray ones stood 
sentinel! as usual over the rest. 

“*T didn’t know as yer man would come to the 
depot in a waggin, so I drawed on a pair of old 
stockin’s, in case I had to walk.” 

Trepressed my risibles as I stooped to assist 
her off with the white-toed socks, which I found 
to cover some .very substantial brogans, that 
neither mud nor snow could possibly have injured. 
I remarked that she might be fatigued. 

“Yis, lamsome. It’sa larrupin’ ways deown, 
and I was scat to death, for fear of an accident. 
It’s cold, too, and I'm most froze.”’ 

I placed her chair by the register, andexplained 
to her how the heat came there. Evidently puz- 
zled how to seat herself, she assumed a sideways 
position, crossing her hands before an imaginary 
blaze. She soon thawed enough to look about 
her and talk. 

“ Does ver man save much in his business ?” 
she inquired, looking meaningly around at the 
room and its adornments, and when I had an- 
swered her, she could not secrete what was pass- 
ing in her mind 

“ Seems to me it must cost a good deal to git 
so many picters and things that don’t profit no- 
body nothing. 
said she, 


What do you call these ere?” 
rising and taking down an exquisite 











little statuette group, representing the three 


Graces. “ Figgers of women, and nothing on 
’em!” she exclaimed, with a look of absolute 
horror. “What does the Bible say about 


images ?” 


Before I had time to answer, Uncle Joab and | 


Harry came in, the former not having been ap- 
prised of her coming. 


“ Cousin Hannah Kilburn, from Vermont, Mr. | 


Liscom.” 


Hannah dropped the “ figgers” in as mach 


confusion as though she had been taken in idola- | 


try, and blushing purple-red, to,” in 
order to answer Uncle Joab’s greeting. Un- 
luckily, my little black spaniel asleep on the rug, 
was in the way of her foot. Down it came with 
crushing force upon his paw, and with a sharp 


“ swung 


ki-yi, he sprang up and put his sharp teeth into | 


her ankle. Something very like “ I snore,” broke 
from her lips, as she clutched—ney the out- 
stretched hand of Uncle Joab—but the poor 
canine, and shook him soundly. He dropped 
upon the carpet in some surprise, and retreated 
under the sofa to snarl ominously whenever Han- 
nah’s number seven boots went by. 

“JT iidn’t mean to hurt the dog, any more’n 
you meant to kill the gander, Jane, but I wanted 
to larn him manners. It’s lucky I brought my 
operdildock. I'd warrant that against the 
hydrophoby.” 

The allusion to his dead gandership started 
divers questions from Harry and his uncle. The 
story had to be told, and poor me laughed at. 
We took our seats at the tea-table still merry 
over it. It proved a wearisome task for poor 
Hannah, who let her napkin slip to the floor, and 
with trembling, awkward hands conveyed her 
food to her capacious mouth on her knife, not 
even excepting the marmalade, with no heed to 
the insinuating proximity of a spoon. 

“ How’s the weather been up your way lately, 
Miss Kilburn ?”” questioned Uncle Joab, with a 
grave and polite air. 

“ Blusterin’ and cold, sir,” said Hannah, so 
quickly swallowing the scalding hot tea, that it 
brought tears to her eyes. 

“Tt looks some like a storm to-night,’ 
ventured he. 

“Yis, sir, it does.” And then, to me, “ I was 
afeard of it all day yesterday, our old cat run 
round so after her tail.—I declare, Jane, it’s gi’n 
me areal sweat, bothering with so many new- 
fangled notions. I'd rather rake hay in dog- 
days.” 

I could but believe her, with her beaded fore- 
head as proof. 

“Tr all on account of Uncle Joab, Hannah. 
Look out for him, he’s a bachelor.”’ 

“La, Jane, that old critter with no hair? I 
wa’n’t thinkin’ on ’im,” said she, with an inde- 
pendent toss and humph, which, considering the 
circumstances, highly amused me. 

I don’t know what Uncle Joab would have 
thought, had he heard and seen her when she so 
declared her indifference. Long before the usual 


* again 


made her look quite spraced up,” said Uncle Joab. 

“ You don’t always find beauty with goodness, 
Uncle Joab.” 

« That's so, that’s a fact. 
reason she never got married !” 

“ Because she was keen, and found out that 
her money was wanted more than she.”” 

“Then she’s had offers!’ 

“ L knew of one, a deacon in the church, called 
a very smart man, too.” 

Cousin Hannah had confidentially inf :med 
me of this a number of times, 2774 prided her- 
self on her shrewdness in fitiding out what the 
bait was. 

“Why don’t ou step in there, Uncle Joab ? 
Don’t you ever intend to be married ¢” 

“Me? Tow! Catch me lettin’ an old maid 
give me the mitten!’’ said he, walking out with 
a high-and-mighty air of indifference. 

That very next evening I was in my bedroom, 
adjoining the sitting-room, leaving cousin Han- 
nah alone. Presently Uncle Joab came in, and 
I, imagining what was in his heart, delayed my 
appearance. 

There was a dead silence fer*the space of ten 
What can it mean? thought I. And 
placing my foot on a chair, I reached the top of 
my toilet-table, and looked out through the half- 
drawn blinds over my door. I never, in very 
truth, played the contemptible part of an eaves- 
dropper before or since ; but such an alluring 
temptation was presented to me, how could a 
mortal being resist, especially one so liable to err 
as I? Hannah was knitting away as though her 
life depended upon it, with one eye directed to 
the end of her nose and the other to her work. 
Uncle Joab viewed her askance, and then like a 
man acting upon a desperate resolve, he jerked 
down his vest, hemmed, and grew quite red in 
the face. 

“ Miss Kilburn, did you ever contemplate bein’ 
married ?”” 

With what a shock the blood must have 
bounded up to her face, to make it so darkly red, 
and give to her hand the spasm that dropped the 
stitches she was now so very, very busy in tak- 
ing up. But she was too conscientious not to 
tell the truth: 

“T have sometimes considéred on it sooner or 
later—I mean more or less, Mr. Liscom.” 

“Don’t you find it lonesome stayin’ up there 
on your farm, the way you do ?” 

“Tean’t say that I mind that as much as 
some folks would, and yet, for all that, it is kind- 
er lonesome.” 

“ How would you like to be bothered with an 
old critter like me around ?” 

Poor Uncle Joab! His eyes expressed great 
anxiety. I never saw his bfue orbs open wider. 

“Law, Mr. Liscom, its took me onexpected. 
You don’t mean—” 

O, Fate! What did possess that cat to rub 
herself against the table-legs, and send me clat- 
tering down, work-basket and all, to the floor for, 
Iwonder? By some strange interposition of 


minutes. 





hour for retiring, she exinced her sleepi by 
nodding and dozing in her chair. I saw thats she 
was very tired and adcompanied her to her room, 
and after preparing everything for her comfort, 
left her to sleep. A marble bust that sat ina 
niche, I found the next day closely coverea, and 
pinned up in one of Hannah’s wide bandannas, 
and her green veil over a beautiful engraving of 
Venus at the Bath! 

Of course the duties of hospitality required 
us to do all in our power to cause her to enjoy 
her visit,and she was accordingly taken to lectures, 
exhibition-rooms, and sometimes accompanied 
me shopping. I coaxed her gradually into pur- 
chasing a becoming bonnet and cloak, and on 
New Year’s day I presented her with a dark me- 
rino. She really looked another person, under 
the cautious touches which I now and then gave 
to her wardrobe and toilet. She submitted to it 
all without suspecting my great anxiety to see 
an improvement. She had bought some velvet 
trimming one day, but needed another quarter of 
a yard to make the desired length. I was out 
with her, and she expressed a wish to obtain what 
was lacking. She made her way to the counter, 
with her hand now plunged to the depth of her 
pocket, and then brought up again in search of 
something. The expectant and smiling clerk was 
in readiness for her orders. 

“T want to git some trimming, sir,” 
greatly embarrassed about something. 

“What kind?) How much?” said he of the 
yardstick. 

Still Hannah bending down explored her 
pocket. Her motion was very much that of a 
wood-sawyer, but slower. The clerk waited, 
amused, and at last Hannah brought up in tri- 
umph a short piece of cord, the length of the 
piece she wanted. She looked quite satisfied 
when her purchase was made, and asked me 
when we reached the street, ‘“ what it could be 
that that curly-pated feller was grinnin’ at?” I 
spared her feelings and did not explain. 

When we attended lectures, Uncle Joab was 
generally pressed into service, and the protection 
of cousin Hannah assigned to him. He proved 
a tolerable gallant, but from some neglect or in- 
attention, failed to save his charge from sitting 
with a resounding bump upon the sidewalk one 
slippery evening. With a great deal of anxious 
solicitude for her, he lifted her up, and was 
obliged to support her home with one arm around 
her. After that, I noticed that Hannah, as 
younger maidens are apt to do, was painfully 
conscious of Uncle Joab’s presence, evinced by 
an unusual glow on her face, with energetic click- 
ing of her knitting-needles, and constrained 
speech, whenever he took a seat with us. 
day he said to me: 


said she, 





anxious to see the sport. 
One 


“That cousin 0’ yourn seems to be a very in- | 


dustrious woman, Jane.” 

“She is—and the best manager I ever knew. 
You should see her farm and the dairy she carries 
on.” 

His attention was taken on this point, bat with 


ing, the couple in the next room remained 
no inquiries 
er, swhen I went 
out I found Uncle Joab gone, and Hannah with 
a face as serene as the full-orbed moon—but when 
Lasked for some opodeldoe for the tooth-ache, 
she very gravely brought me her bottle of 
“ Wood’s Restorative,” which she had lately 
commenced using on her rebellious hair ! 

The next summer I had the pleasure of seeing 
Uncle Joab happy and contented in his hay-tield 
and blue overalls. Mrs. Liscom had allowed 
some improvements to take place in her house, 
so that it was more comfortable and pleasant. 

“Well, Uncle Joab,” said Ito him, one day, 
as Isat beneath a spreading apple-tree, and he 
raked hay close by me, “ you never have thanked 
me for introducing you to a woman sensible 
enough to become your wife.” 

A light seemed to dawn upon him, as he rested 
on his rake-handle, and wiped the circle of per- 
spiration from his forehead with his broad, fat 
palm. 

“O, I remember now—and you did that, you 
black-eyed witch! If I'd a known it, I should 
ha’ been tempted to break with her at the last 
minute, out 0’ spite.” 

“ But you are not sorry ?” 

“O no, of course not. She’s a good manager, 
I tell ye, it beats all how she scrapes and saves.” 

When I came away, Hannah pressed upon me 
a large bag of live goose-feather, with a generous 
quantity of fine-spun yarn. 

“Do take ‘em, Jane. I've felt so mean over 
taking pay for that gander you killed by mistake, 
that I sha’n’t feel right unless you do. He'd no 
business to eat up your stockin’s,so take ‘em, and 
welcome.” 

I did, and blessed her, as she no doubt has 
me in return, many times, for being the means of 
bringing her where she met her destiny in the 
shape of Uncle Joab. 








CANINE SAGACITY. 


During the summer of 18—, a gentleman by 
the name of “ Old Moss,” who was considerable 
of a wag, was travelling on a steamboat up the 
Mississippi river. He had with him an ugly cur, 
that he called “ Major.” Old) Moss was seated 
with a number of men in the cabin, and was 
boasting of what his dog could do. ‘The captain, 
who was standing near, remarked that what he 
said might be true, but he did not believe it. 
Moss replied that he would bet the treats for all 





HE FLAG OF CUR UNION? 


‘ > Py | 
What in time’s the | 





the cane present, that he would make his | 
| dog do three things by telling him to do them. 


The captain took the het. 


Old Moss then opened 
the door and went out on the guards, 


followed 


by the captain and gentlemen present, who were | 


Moss seized his dog 
by the nape of the neck and tossed him overboard. 
As soon as he touched the water, Moss yelled 
out, “Swim, Major, swim !"" 

The dog swam, of course. Moss kept his 
eyes on the dog. As soon as he perceived that 


| the dog could touch the ground, he roared out, 


| when 


the most careless manner he could assume, he | 


questioned of its acres, 
probable worth. 

“And you say she’s kept it all by her ‘cute 
management. 
woman. 


stock, situation, and 


She mast he a right- down capable 
I thought she was as home ly as a has- 
ket of chips when I fust see her, but vou’ve 


“ Wade, Major, wade ! 

Major waded until he landed on dry ground, 
Moss shouted out, “ Shake yourselt !” 

Major shook himse It. Moss turned to the 
captain, who, with the gentlemen  prese nt, were 
convulsed with laughter, and exclaimed, “ There, 
by the living boots, I have won the bet !"” 

I: is useless, perhaps, to say that the captain 
paid the treats. — Western Herald. 





There is more evidence for the stupid, than 
there is light for the blind. —Le Bouffters. 


| puppy was so 


A LOYAL HUNGARIAN LADY. 
of Hungar 


On the death of King Albert, 7. « 
o erful party desired to offer —° throne’), fh 

ing of Poland, while Queen Elizatyey (the 
widow of King Albert) eer ‘wished to re- 
tain it for the son whose birth She contidently 
anticipated, and as one step SGwards this end she 
resolved to ret _ possessig: n of the mysterious 
“ golden round,’ * from: which a consecrating in- 
fluence oe bs POS to emanate. Helena Kot- 
tanner,.® vay an waiting, and a kind of instruc- 
Tress to the young princess, her daughter, con- 
sented to assist her in this undertaking, though 
fully aware that she thereby incurred deadly 
peril. It would take too much space to reconnt 
the various difficulties that occurred, and the pa- 
tience and courage by which they were sur- 
mounted, until the tinal moment when the three 
locked doors, by which the crown was guarded, 
had all been broken through, and Helena sat 
alone in the middle of the night listening, while 
her accomplice in the innocent theft fastened on 
the other locks prepared for the purpose, that the 
loss might not be immediately discovered. 
sacred crown was then sewn up in a crimson 
velvet cushion, but it had still various adventures 


| to pass through before it got to Komorn and was 


delivered to the queen. One of these was the 
narrowly eacaping being sunk along with its 
guardians, pee a party of noble ladies, in the 
Danube. 


The | 


“When we got to the place where we were to | 


dine,” writes Helena, “my trusty companion 
took the cushion containing the crown, and carried 
it into the chamber and laid it on a table oppo- 
site me, so that it remained all the time under 
my eyes ; and when we had dined he took it and 
laid it on the sledge as before, and we drove on 
till it was quite dark at night when we got to the 
Danube. This was still covered with ice, but the 
ice was thin in some places, and when we got to 
the middle of the river the carriage that held the 
young ladies broke in and upset, and they could 
hot see one another, and raised a great scream- 
ing. I was very much frightened, too, for I 
thought nothing but that we and the sacred 
crown were going to the bottom of the river. 
But God was our helper, so that no one got un- 
der the ice, but some of the things that were in 
the carriage fell in and were lost. And I took 
the Duchess of Silesia, and the first of the young 
ladies, with me on the sledge, and se with ‘God's 
help we got across, and so did the others.’ 

The onured crown arrived at Komorn almost 
in the same hour in which the head on which it 
was to be placed made its appearance in the 
world, but Helena’s cares were not yet over. It 
is, or was, considered indispensable to a Hunga- 
rian sovereign, not only that he should wear this 
particular corona regni, but that he should be 
crowned by the Archbishop of Grau, and at 
We issenburg ; ; and as, three months after his 
birth, it was deemed fitting that the young Lad- 
islaus should go through this ceremony, another 
perilous journey had to be undertaken, through 
a country mostly indisposed to the roval party. 
The crown, wrapped carefully in cloths, was 
placed in the straw at the bottom of the young 
king’s cradle, “for his grace did not yet lic upon 
feathers, and we put by the side of ita long spoon, 
such as is used to make pap, so that if anybody 
put his hand into the cradle he would think there 
were only the things for making the noble king’s 





pa 

PT he cradle was carried by four men in armor 
—Helena and the nurse riding by the side of it, 
but sometimes it rained, so that the “ noble 
king” got wet, and Helena had to take off her 
own mantle to. cover him; sometimes the dust 
blew into his grace’s eyes so that he could not 
see, and sometimes his grace roared so lustily 
that Helena was obliged to dismount and take 


him out of his cradle and carry him on foot 
through the marshes. In this manner they made 
their entrance into Weissenburg, the knignts 


having also alighted, and formed in a cirele, with 
drawn swords, round the tiny monarch and the 
crown, Which appears the most important per- 
sonality of the two. 

Here we must leave the faithful Helena, who, 
we are glad to find, had the honor of holding 
the “noble king” at his coronation at St. 
Stephen’s altar, and, moreover, of receiving on 
her arm the blow of the sword given when his 
grace was dubbed a knight, and subsequently 
holding him up in a cloth of gold to the admira- 
tion of all beholders. His grace himself, as she 
naively remarks, “had little joy in his corona- 
tion, for he wept with a loud voice, so that he 
could be heard through the whole church ;”” but, 
at least, his subjects could loyally remark, “ that 
they should have taken it for the voice of a child 
a year old.”"—Lady’s Newspaper. 








ORIGIN OF SILK HATS. 

The “ Nouvelliste”’ of Rouen, narrates the 
following curious anecdote: “ M. Botta, son of 
one of the professors at the Academy of Caen, 
an intrepid traveller and confirmed archwologist, 
one of the discoverers of the ruins of Nineveh, 
undertook a journey to China, and lived some- 
time at Canton. ‘This was prior to 1830, He 
used to wear there a beaver hat in the European 
fashion, which suited him so well that he was un- 
willing to change it. However, when it was 
worn out, he applied to a Chinese hatter, and 
giving him all sorts of directions, told him to 
make another like it. The man went to work, 
and in a few days brought a hat of the required 
shape, not of beaver, bat of some stuff very soft 
and glossy. _M. Botta on his return to France, 
preserved this curious specimen of C hinese 
workmanship, and wishing to have it repaired, 
entrusted it to a hatter, who examined it carefully, 
and was much struck with its mode of fabrication, 
which was altogether new to him. He e xamined 
the article with the greatest attention, and a short 
time after the present fashion of silk hats came 
in. The inventor patented his discovery and 
made a forwane, but held his tongue about his 
debt to the Chinese tradesman, who, secking a 
substitute for the beaver, which he could not pro- 
cure, devised the plan of replacing it by the light 
tissue of silk, which, at present almost univer- 
sally constitutes the outward covering of the 
modern hat. We beg to restore to the China- 
man, although somewhat late, the honor due to 
him.” 











ARCTIC PALATES. 

Bills of fare vary very much, even in Green- 
land. Ihave inquired of Petersen, and he tells 
me that the Greenland Esquimaux (there are 
many Greenlanders of Danish origin) are not 
agreed as to which of their animals affords the 
most delicious food; some of them prefer rein- 
deer venison, others think more favorably of the 
young dog, the fle sh of whiv h he asserts, is ‘* just 
like the beef of sh . He says a Danish cap- 
tain who had acquired the taste, provided some 
for his guests, and they praised his mutton, After 
dinner he sent for the skin of the animal, which 
was no other than a large red dog. This occurred 
in Greenland, where Danish guests had re- 
sided for many years, far removed from Europe- 
an mutton Baked puppy is a real delicacy all 
over Polynesia. At the Sandwich Islands 1 was 
once invited to a feast, and had to feygn disap 
pointment as well as I could, when told that 
extremely searce it conid not 
be procured in time, and therefore sacking ps 
was substituted. — MC lintock's Voyage o of th he Fox 
— eee _ 

THE BRIDE 
Clad in a robe of pure and spotiess white, 
The youthfal bride, with timid steps, comes forth 
To greet the hand to whieh she plights her troth, 
Her soft ¢) es radiant with « strange delight 
Her snowy veil whieh cireles her around, 
Shades the swret foce from every gazer « eye 
And thus enwrapt, che pases calmiy by — 
Nor casts 8 look, but on the upeonscious ground 
Neat 
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| that! 


« 
| open field, Iving in snow a foot dee 


QUEER CASE OF SOMNAMBULISM. 


In the winter of 18—, while the writer was at- 
tending school in a certain town in this State, a 





member of the same school, a young man of 
about twenty-five vears, had an unfortunate habit 
of “ getting up in his sleep,” and on two or three 


occasions it came near costing hina his life. There 
were about three handred students in attendance, 
about forty of whom boarded at the boarding 
house, among which was the subject of the ine 
dent we are about to relate. 

One afternoon a party of young men—onur un 
fortanate friend S— among the number—went 
off to an open field, about a half a mile from 
the boarding-house, on a target-shooting excur- 
sion. S— took an active partin the sport, aud 
after an afternoon's enjoyment, went and 
retired at an early hourte bed. Abont midmiht 
he arose, without stepping to don any of his 
wearing apparel, went down stairs, unlocked the 
hallioor, and proceeded in a straight line to the 
scene of the preceding day's amusement. “The 
target which they had used was a large green 
pine log, about six feet in length, and a foot in 
diameter—about as much as a man could iif. 
This he shouldered, ostensibly for the purpose of 
carrying it home, bat after proceeding about a 
dozen rods, he stumbled and tell, his heavy load 
falling across his back. He awoke, and one can 
imag his surprise at finding himself in’ an 
», with noth- 
wlow zero at 
It is needless to say that he left his log 
and ran home as fast as his benumbed and al- 
most frozen limbs, would carry him. — It proved 
to be a severe adventure for him, and it was 


home, 





ing on but ashirt, and the mercury 


| many weeks before he recovered from the eflects 


| of the somnambalistic 





| and all, rather than to indulge in jarring dive usrtons 


| that is published 


| a charming vieiter for any family in the nnd 


| other sex 


visit to the target field. 
We believe he never arose in his sleep after that 
eventful night. —/’ortsmouth Chronicle. 


mee 





Those men who destroy a healthful constitation 
of body by intemperance, and in an irregular lite, 
do as manifestly kill themselves, as those who 
hang, or poison, or drown themselves.— Sherlock, 





Our Curious Department, 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Curious Discovery. 
The Bulletin de l'Institut Egyptien states that Mr. Ma- 
riette lately found near a mummy discovered at Thebes 
various curious articles, amongst which were these — Ten 


| gold bracelets for the legs, two other bracelets formed of 


pearls put on gold threads, another of gold, well executed, 
bearing mythological symbols; a gold diadem ornamented 
with mosaics and surmounted by two sphynxes, a mirror 
with gold ornaments, a figure of a king standing in a 
boat with two divinities pouring water on his head and 
two birds flying above him; a figure of a boat in gold, 
containing ten silver figures of sailors rowing and one of a 
person singing at the prow; a poniard with a gold scab- 
bard, the blade being the finest specimen of Egyptian 
hip yet di i, and ¢ ining encrusted in 
it a piece of bronze, on which are various ornaments and 
hieroglyphs; and a hatchet, the blade of which is in gold, 
and the handle ornamented with gold. 





Romantic Marriage. 

A marriage, which has been brought about in a very 
romantic manner, was celebrated at St. John’s Episcopal 
Chapel, Greenock, Scotland, lately. Mr. Thomas Pendred, 
of Dublin, a member of the orchestra of the Theatre Koy- 
al, was on board the royal mail steamer Persia last sum- 
mer on & voyage from New York, when a lady passenger, 
Miss Marie Kohl, of Berne, Switzerland, fell overboard, 
the ship then being under full steam. Mr. Pendred leap- 
ed after her, and was the means of saving her life, and 
this gallant action led to the happy event which has 
taken place. " ’ 
Lightning and Fish. 4 

Throughout the West Indies, on mornings after a de- 
play of sheet-lightning, immense quantities of 1oedle- 
shaped fish are found congregated at the mouths of rivers. 
The first day after the lightning they are caught and sold 
in the markets, and are then a delicate food. The second 
day they are still found, but more developed, having be- 
come larger, coarser, and having black heads. They are 
then but little eaten. The fact is undeniable that there 
creatures appear after sheet-lightuing, and at no other 
times. 





A Dog with a wooden Leg. 

Mr. Robert Howard, landlord of the Railway Inn, near 
the Droylsden Railway station, England, has in his pos- 
session a Scotch terrier with a wooden leg, which runs 
about with a scarcely perceptible limp. The dog had its 
right fore foot amputated by an express train several 
months ago, and @ veterinary surgeon from Man¢hester 
being informed that it was a favorite pet, not only dre-sed 
its wounds, but shortly afterwards supplied it with an 
artificial limb, of which it appears somewhat proud. 





Strange Custom. 

A peculiar custom prevails at Norham, Durham, that if 
the banns of marriage be thrice published, and the mar- 
riage does not take place, the refusing party, whether 
male or female, pays forty shillings to the vicar, as a 
penalty for “ scorning the Church.” 





THE WELC OME GUEST, 


This is the title of a new and brilliant family paper 
which was commenced by the subscriber on the first of 
January, Ls). It is intended, as ite name indicates, for 
the Home Cincie, and its individuality consieta in ite 
forming just such @ journal as any father, brother, or 
friend would introduce to the fireside. It is 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 

each number complete in itself, and being of the mam- 
moth size, it affords a vast amount of entertaining read- 
ing. No continued stories will be introduced, nor adver- 
tixements admitted; #0 that the objet of the greatest 
variety and completeness is attained It is printed in that 
favorite and convenient shape, the Foto Form, presenting 
in each numbes thirty-two large columns of original and 
really 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 

This new journal will be full to y brim each week of 
finely written stories, «kete entures, biographies of 
eminent men and of famous women, prose and poetic 
gems, all that is worthy of note ip the foreign and do- 
mestic news, gossip of the day, sparkling gems from new 
books, and wit and humor, forming a most captivating 
weekly melange. The pian of ite issue, which has been 
long perfecting, renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 
everywhere, north, south, east and weet It ix entirely 
neutral in politics, and ail sectional and sectarian mat- 
ters, preferring to make itself a Waicome Guest to each 
No 
vuigar word or line will ever sally ite fair pages, whieh 
address themselves to the bewt taste and appreciation of 
every one. In all reeperts it is 


FRESH AND BRAUTIPUL, 

the whole design being from original plans. intended to 
introduce to the public a corp of se D BRMLAST 
writers. and it will follow the lead of other journal 
It presents a chaste and elegant head- 
ing, and is printed upen heavy, fine white paper, ono 
rieh, clear font of type. cast expressly for it. Thus 
forming of 


THE WELCOME GUEST, 


In the ed- 
iterial conduct of the paper. a corps of lady contributors 
are organized, a¢ well as several sterling writers of the 
aod it * promised that no weekly journal im 
the world shall excel it in pleasing variety, and the ané- 
versal interest of earl successive imeue 

Owning one of the cidett and largest newspaper eetab- 
lishments in the United States. the entecriter possesses 









| aniimited facilities which ensure the compietenees snd 
| excellence of this new weekly journal 
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(Weltuss 0 fae Pug ot cer etnies | By the heavens above us, Philip Cleveland, 

| thes wud beauty shall yet repent of ber inso- 

PRESENT JOYS. | ce gee shall learn to honor and respect him 
eapegpaggenaenee | : ise ; 8 ‘ | 

ny Waker. | she now “precaels to despise ; she shall bend to 


Let cynics sour, 
With brows that lower, 
Condemn the joys of the present hour; 
We do not believe 
That the ‘sons of Eve” 
Were placed on this earth always to grieve. 


Why should we borrow 
Care and sorrow, 
When there ‘ll be pleaty of both to-morrow? 
The life of a man 
They say 's “* but a span:” 
Then let us enjoy it while we can. 


Thus ever we, 
With hearts as free 
From care and sorrow as hearts can be; 
With a proper thought 
Por our future lot, 
We'll enjoy what to-day has kindly brought. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


THE YANKEE ADVENTURER. 





MISS M. A. AVERY. 


BY 





WELL educated and accomplished, rich enongh 
to attract all who could be influenced by her 
wealth, with beauty that was allowed to be daz- 
zling, wit that flashed and sparkled like a gem, 
and gifted with rare conversational powers, when 
slie chose to display them, it was no wonder that 
Kate Effingham was the toast, and leader of 
fashion, in the gay Southern city where she re- 
sided ; or that in society she was ever surrounded 
by a throng of admirers ; any one of whom, had 
he been sure of success, would gladly have laid 
his heart and fortune at her feet. And to see her 
do the honors of her widowed brother’s house- 
hold, one would have said she could have reigned 
over a kingdom with equal grace and dignity, so 
majestic and queenly was her bearing. But with 
all her perfections, there were some dark shades 
in Kate Effingham’s character. 

Proud of her ancient name, of her wealth, and 
distinguished position in society, she was apt to 
look down upon all who were less fortunate than 
herself, and it was too often her delight to make 
such feel their inferiority and insignificance. But 
though proud and overbearing, to what she con- 
sidered the assumptions of low-born upstarts, 
she was generous and kind to confessed servility ; 
a state of feeling that had been implanted and 
fostered by association with slaves. 

Upon the evening when we shall introduce her 


| his will, and buntd 


an to the dust she shall sue 


for his favor.’ 

“Pooh! air fellow. 
the proud girl’s taunts, and qyeid her as much 
as possible.” Ne 

“ Philip, you were ever my friend as now ; 
when I came here poor and sick, in search of busi- 
ness and health, I know you did not dream of 
exposing me to insult, when you recommended 
me to this family. As itis, I would give much 
had you not been a witness of my humiliation.” 

“T would not care for it, Neal, it can do you no 
harm.” 

“You think me tame and spiritless, but I am 
not; and it has aroused a spirit in my bosom that 
will never sleep until I have won a sweet re- 
venge.”’ 

“Do not harbor that feeling, I entreat you; 
or if you must while near her, you had better 
quit Effingham’s at once, and seek some more 
desirable position.” 

“No, Cleveland, I shall stay, for in no other 
way can I carry out my present plans. You are 
about to leave the city, but you will hear from 
me yet if I live, and no bad report either.” 

“T hope so, Richardson ;” and with a cordial 
grasp of the hand the two friends parted. 

Weeks and months passed away, and still 
Neal Richardson was an inmate of Judge Effing- 
ham’s family, and they all knew that no abler or 
better qualified teacher could be found. The 
children of the family almost worshipped him ; 
the judge respected him, for the fine talents the 
world around him began to appreciate ; and his 
friend and classmate, Philip Cleveland, in a 
casual visit, was really astonished at the great 
change in his appearance and character. 

But there was a cause for it all. Graces and 
accomplishments which he had before neglected 
in the pursuit of graver studies, he now cultivated 
secretly but assiduously. He took lessons in 
riding, fencing, dancing and music; in all of 
which he soon became as proficient, as he had 
before been in more solid and useful branches. 
His health rapidly improved with such abundant 
exercise. His pale cheek, narrow and stooping 
shoulders, and slight cough vanished, with all 
his previous consumptive symptoms; and the 
pale, diffident, awkward youth, who had once 
borne her insults, and looked up to Kate Effing- 
ham with worshipful admiration, rarer? trans- 
formed into the polished, self-p and 
handsome man, who began to be welcomed in 


pooh! my a 








to our readers, her brother’s ificent rooms 
were brilliantly lighted; and the beauty and 
chivalry of the South were well represented, by 
the aristocratic circle who graced the festive oc- 
casion by their presence. But pre-eminent above 
them all, like a planet surrounded by its satellites, 
shone the brilliant and beautiful Kate Effing- 
ham. Knowing her own power, and in spite of 
her wit, too vain in the display of it, it was one 
of her delights to witness the alacrity with which 














men of talent and influence obeyed her sightest 
behésts, and became her slaves for the hour; and 
full of this silly feeling to-night, and expecting 
to see arush, she exclaimed in the midst of a 
gay conversation, to which an admiring circle 
were eagerly listening : 

“QO, how insufferably hot it grows ; will some 
one bring my fan from the centre-table ?” 

For an instant no one moved, for none were 
particularly addressed; then, a tall, slender 
youth, who sat near, but not of the circle, watch- 
ing her with an adoring expression upon his pale 
face, rose suddenly, crossed the room, and re- 
turning, fF ted her the required article with 
an awkward bow. The lady looked up and an 
indignant flush rose to her white brow, as she 
said in & contemptuous tone : 

« Sir, when I require your presence or attentions, 
I will call for them ;” and without receiving the 
fan, she turned haughtily away from him. 

The young man secmed thunderstruck. His 
pale cheek flushed hotly, his eyes flashed angrily, 
his lip quivered with suppressed emotion ; and 
hastily rossing the fan into her lap, he made his 
exit from the room. 

A silence of some minutes ensued, for all were 
surprised at this exhibition of ill-breeding upon 
the part of their fair hostess, but at last a scented 
puppy drawled out: 

“ Pray tell us, Miss Effingham, who that de- 
lectable young gentleman was, who sought so 
ofticiously to forestall us all in your favor?” 

“A presuming Yankee adventurer, from the 
land of cakes and wooden nutmegs, who needed 
a check to keep him in his place,” she haughtily 
replied. 

“But where and what is his place?” asked 
another. 

“He is a tutor in the family, but his place is 
not in the aristocratic circle that now graces our 
drawing-room.” 

With all her wit and brilliancy, Kate Effing- 
ham had this time overstepped the mark. And 
if her rebuff and haughty manner left an un- 
pleasant impression upon the more sensible por- 
tion of her hearers, what must it have been to 
the recipient, who just outside the open window, 
inadvertently listened to every cutting and ill- 
starred word ? 

It was not the first time since he entered her 
brother’s family, that Miss Effingham had en- 
deavored to show him his place, and make him 
feel his own insignificance; but she had never 
before dared to doit in so insulting and public 
amanner. Stung to the quick, and deeply mor- 
tified by her overbearing msolence, and faint and 
dizzy from the whirl of maddening passions in 
his bosom, he had stepped out upon the piazza, 
just in time to hear her insulting rejoinder; and 
he was still standing spell-bound and paralyzed, 
by this blow to his pride, when a hand was laid 
gently upon his arm. 

“ That was really too bad, Richardson. From 
my soul I pity you.” 








There was deep sympathy in the manly tones 


of the friend who had pitied and followed him | 


out; but the young man turned upon him sav- 
agely, with passion blazing in his eyes, and said 
as he clutched his arm and pointed towards the 
window: 


| 


ari ic circles ; ad A by ladies of distine- 
tion, and listened to with delight, as a speaker in 
lyceums and public assemblies, to which his 
natural gift of spontaneous eloquence soon intro- 
duced him. 

Residing in the same mansion, eating at the 
same table, moving at last in the same social cir- 
cles, and listening occasionally to the outpour- 
ings of his fine intellect, Kate Effingham finally 
came to remember and regret her former treat- 
ment of the young northerner, and secretly sigh 
for a more intimate friendship, and those atten- 
tions she had once so proudly scorned. 

And she had had more than one reason to re- 
gret her conduct, for Colonel Pinckney, her most 
highly prized admirer, had shown his displeasure 
at it, by withdrawing his attentions from the 
night of the fete, and afterwards noticing and 
seeking the acquaintance of young Richardson. 
Not that she cared now for Colonel Pinckney, 
however, for he had never gained more than the 
outworks of the citadel of that proud heart; 
within which, in spite of its struggles, another 
image was fast becoming enshrined. But she 
did not yet understand her own feelings, and 
she would not confess even to herself, that it was 
a growing interest in the pale, awkward youth, 
whom she considered much beneath herself, and 
for which she despised herself, that had made her 
act the unworthy and contradictory part she had 
done upon the night of the fete. 

But so it was. And when from that hour he 
withdrew himself as much as possible from her 
presence, treated her with the most reserved and 
distant politeness, improved rapidly in mind and 
person, was well received in the best society, dis- 
played talents much above the ordinary stamp, 


and she began to have a faint glimmering of the ” 


truth, she was more ready than ever to despise, 
condemn and hide her own feelings, from him, 
herself, and the world around her. 

She no longer dared to treat him with con- 
tempt, and sometimes even in unobtrusive ways, 
she sought by present kindness and slight atten- 
tions to make him forget her past injustice. But 
he regarded these advances only as the wiles of 
an artful coquette; and though his admiration 
had changed to the most passionate love, and he 
met them with apparent friendliness, and some- 
time talked and read with her for hours, he did 
not believe anything short of wealth and position 
equal to her own would ever buy her favor. 

Admiring his talents, and generously interested 
in his favor, Judge Effingham at last took him 
into his office in his hours of leisure, to study the 
mysteries of the law, and after the required no- 
vitiate, he was regularly admitted to the bar, and 
a share of the judge’s business. And now his 
genius began to display itself. He won several 
important cases, and his talents began to be ap- 
preciated by the whole community. He won 
gold and golden opinions ; his fortune was rapid- 
ly improving, but his heart alas, had no rest. 

As he advanced in public favor, the fitful 
gleams of Kate Effingham seemed to vanish. 
She seemed wholly absorbed in dissipation and 
the glory of new conquests ; and at last as he 
thought, was about to sacrifice herself at the 
shrine of wealth and vulgarity. At last with a 
mind harassed by contending emotions, and a 
body exhausted by continued labor and expo- 
sure to night air, Neal Richardson became ill, as 
the doctors said of a fever; but really as much 
with that sickness of the heart caused by hope 
deferred, as anything else. For he had hoped to 
win Kate Effingham’s obdurate heart, notwith- 
standing her past disdain and his own revengeful 


Don't mind | 


and 





feelings ; and the thought of her soon becoming | 


another's was the bitter drop in bis cup that had 
filled it to overflowing. 






| SLAG OX CUR UNION:: 


As he lay there day after day, tossing restlessly 
upon his feverish couch, with slave nurses only 
around him, pining for home, or some gentle 
face to bend over his pillow and whisper words 
of comfort; and with a thousand wild fancies 
eareering through his brain, he could not some- 
times help exclaiming against his hard destiny. 

“O, why, why, did I ever allow myself to love 
one who cares not whether I live or die—who 
~ noteven condescend to inquire after me 
own mansion?” he exclaimed. 
“ Would it be if it were that vulgar Leighton, 
or any of the foppistes‘tandies who surround her 
insociety ? No indeed! Ad yet I could swear 
she cares less for them than for me, aud in her 
heart despises them. But Leighton at least is 
rich. Wealth is his whole recommendation. 
Would that it were a part of mine, if that alone 
can purchase her smiles. But would it do so? 
I would give all Iam worth to know—and yet 
poor as I am what would it avail me? But if L 
were rich, would I wed that proud girl, knowing 
it was my wealth alone she sought? I believe I 
would, I love her so, I who once vowed to hum- 
ble her. O, that sje Richardsons had retained 
their once princely fortune, then might I have 
wooed this proud but peerless creature with some 
A thought strikes 
Can it be the suggestion of the fiend? 
With it, I should play the deceiver’s part (I who 
have ever followed the strictest rules of integrity), 
and pretend to the possession of wealth that has 
never been mine? What indeed !” 

He tried to drive the temptation away, but it 
would come back again ; until at last he began 
to dweli upon it with all asick man’s pertinacity, 
all the wild unrest of a fevered brain. He was 
beginning to get better, but was still weak both 
in body and mind, and in this unhappy state, 
anxiety to know his fate, and test Kate Effing- 
ham’s true feelings, at last overcame his strict 
moral and religious principles, and he deliberate- 
ly resolved to commit a dishonorable act. There 
was a drug within reach of his hand, that he 
knew would produce the most alarming symp- 
toms ; so when his mind was made up, he shut 
his eyes to the danger, and when his nurse was 
out, deliberately took a dose of it. It operated 
so violently upon ltis weakened system as to 
alarm even himself. The doctor came, and at 
first thought him dying; but he at last grew 
easier, and with his wild brain still full of its 
prominent idea, he sent for Judge Effingham to 
make his will. 

The judge, who had come to esteem him high- 
ly, and often with his young sons had visited 
him during his illness, was affected even to tears 
by the sad intelligence. But finding him pale 
and ghostly, and with very alarming bodily 
symptoms, he had no reason for suspecting the 
truth. 

“You see my state, my kind friend,’’ he said ; 
after the expression of the judge’s sympathy— 
“and in view of the near approach of death, I 
would like to make my will. Have you come 
prepared ?” 

, He had, and after *nitable arrangements sat 
down with du sSlepuinty, obey the last in- 
structions of the dying. Bit what was the judge’s 
astonishment to find that the young man he had 
thought poor, and struggling for a living, was 
really the possessor of immense wealth. 


shadow of success to my suit! 
me. 


To one brother he gave the magnificent farms 
and fishing grounds that were to be his upon 
the death of his father. To another great mills, 
and factories, and water privileges. To a sister 
large sums in stocks and personal property, be- 
sides many smaller legacies, including handsome 
remembrances to the judges’s children. And by 
the time he got through, he had given away 
nearly all the rich Connecticut township which a 
hundred years before, had been the rightful pos- 
session of his ancestors. As there were no wit- 
nesses present, the will was left unsigned, with 
the understanding that it should be signed in the 
afternoon, when the dottor again made his rounds, 
and the judge returned from his office with a gen- 
tleman friend. 

“ Kate,” said the judge to his sister, whom he 
met on his way out: “we have really been de- 
ceived all this time, with regard to this young 
Richardson. He is a gentleman in disguise, and 
the possessor of great wealth. But if he is not 
crazy, as his wild eyes almost lead me to believe, 
I cannot understand even now, why he should 
have played the part he has, unless you are at the 
bottom of it. I have all along believed that he 
loved you, and this must be the true solution of 
the matter—a romantic desire to win one who 
would love him for his merits and not his wealth. 
But alas, poor fellow! his romance is almost 
over! He is dying, and I have just been called 
upon to write his will.” 

“Dying! Neal Richardson dying !”’ and Kate 
Effingham turned pale, as she tightly grasped 
her brother’s arm. 

“He thinks so; and his symptoms are cer- 
tainly very alarming.” 

“Dying!” The shock was too sudden, she 
had never before heard that he was in danger. 
The color fled from her cheek and lips, and Kate 
Effingham sank into a chair. ‘The judge was 
alarmed. 

“ Kate, Kate,” he exclaimed, “I never dream- 
ed of this. I thought you had always slighted 
and scorned the poor fellow, whom everybody 
else delighted to honor.” 

“T did—I have insulted and wronged him; 
and if he dies, my conscience will never acquit 
me,” she replied, as she began to recover her 
color and composure. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 





INALIENABLE RIGHTS. 


Every woman has aright to be any age she 
pleases, for if she were to state her real age no 
one would believe her. Every one has a right to 
wear a moustache who can. Every woman who 
makes puddings has a perfect right ‘to believe that 
she can make a better pudding than any other 
woman in the world. Every man who carves has 


a decided right to think of himself by putting a | 
Every woman has a | 


few of the best bits aside. 
right to think her child the “ prettiest little baby 
in the world,” and it would be the greatest folly 
to deny her this right, for she would be sure to 
take it. Every young lady has a right to faint 
when she pleases, if her lover is by her side to 
catch her.—L/ome Journal. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. D.—No carriages are allowed in Canton. Sedan chairs 
are the only conveyances in use. Indeed, the streets 
are too narrow to allow of any other form of vehicle. 

G.M_ R.—Pope Gregory XVI. died June 1, 1846. 

Ww. D.—We have never met with any theory attempting 
to account for such lunar influences. 

R. 8., Philadeiphia.—1. William IV. was in his sixty- 
firth year when he ascended the throne. 2. What Wel- 
lington said of George LV. was this :—' The manners of 
George LV. had received a polish, and his understand- 
ing had received a degtee of cultivation almost unknown 
to any individual. On every occasion he dixplayet « 
degree of knowledge and of talent not often to be ex- 
| a ted of @ person holding his high office.’ 

* Epacretrs. "—Prince Eugene s opinion was this -—** Ad- 
vancement by seniority in the public service is the most 
fruitful source of jealousy, wilfulness and cabal. It is 
a slow poison, which by degrees ruins armies and whole 
states. One ought ~ = every effort not to nave 
one’s hands bound b 

“ STRANGER.” —-Faseatl Halt, 


Boston, was entirely de- 
stroyed by fire in 1761. 


It was rebuilt in 1763, by or- 
der of the town. The first floor was occupied as a mar- 
ket. It had two ranges of columns of the Tuscan order, 
which supported the floor of the large hall above. 

SERGRANT S.—We have a copy of Steuben’s Manual, bat 
we can't part with it. 

F. D., Port Lavaccea, Texas.—We mailed you the papers 
be ‘the 17th of, February, and wrote a letter the same 

te. 


O. F.—The river Thames is two hundred and forty miles 
in length, and navigable two hundred of that number. 
Srupent.—Van ngoninge gin J is by some considered the 

best animal painter in Europe. 

“ Hestex.’—The Syrian wind is another name for the 
sirocco, viz., a hot southeast wind, prevailing at certain 
seasons in ‘the Mediterranean, in Italy, and in Sicily. 
It is very pernicious, and is said to resemble the steam 
from the mouth of an oven. 

C. C.—Many travellers have been struck with the resem- 
blance between the capital of India, Calcutta, and the 
Russian capital, St. Petersburg. Bishop Heber, in 
writing from the former city, stated that it was hardly 
err pssible for him to think he was not in the latter. 

th these cities attained their importance and splen- 
rahe with Irene rapidity. Calcutta is termed the City 
of P: 

Di vieison: —In England, all ladies who learn to ride, 

rom to leap. Queen Victoria clears a five-barred gate 


lessly. 

‘ HAVERHILL.”"—The contest for the election of members 
of the British parliament formerly extended to a period 
of fifteen days; but in consequence of the ill effects 
arising from it, the time has since been Linn! 


‘y: 
“Sourn Street.”—The pauper population of Paris is 
reckoned at 160,120. 





ATLANTIC STEAM NAVIGATION. 

We have heretofore noticed a healthy move- 
ment in our commercial circles in regard to the 
increase of coasting steamers for the transporta- 
tion of freight and passengers from port to port 
in the United States, and have now to present 
some suggestive facts in reference to the steam 
navigation of the Atlantic. That steam is to be 
king of the sea, admits no longer of a doubt; 
and it is mortifying to note that we Ameri- 
cans, so long renowned for our enterprise and 
go-ahead-ativeness, we who sent the first steam- 
ship across the Atlantic, should permit foreigners 
to take the wind out of our sails (perhaps we 
should rather say the stear® out of our boilers) in 
this matter of ocean steam wavigation. That 
so few of the Atlantic steamers bear the stars and 
stripes is a humiliating fact. 

The English are constantly multiplying steam- 
ers for the Americo-European lines. Last month 
a British steamer, the “ Robert Lowe,” arrived 
in New York from Italy and Spain with an as- 
sorted cargo. It was the second ship of a new 
line which English shippers have established be- 
tween the principal ports of the Mediterranean 
and the United States. The ‘ Robert Lowe” 
sailed from Palermo the 20th of December, 
touched successively at Naples the 25th, at 
Messina, January 1, at Malaga the 13th, at Gib- 
raltar the 15th, and reached New York the 15th 
of February, after a passage of fifty-eight days. 
Even deducting stoppages at the ports above 
mentioned, this voyage is, of course, not a very 
dashing one, but in 1840 the Cunard line did nat 
begin under more flattering auspices. Their best 
steamers, such as the Hibernia, the Cambria and 
the Caledonia, did not then cross the Atlantic in 
nine days and some hours, the time the Persia 
and Arabia have since made from Liverpool to 
New York. The proprietors of the new line 
between Italy and America may hope, notwith- 
standing their humble beginning, to finally arrive 
at a similar brilliant result. Moreover, this line 
is not designed to carry passengers ; it can never 
compete in this branch with the steamers from 
Havre and Liverpool, but it may obtain a large 
share of freight from the southern countries of 
Europe. It will enter into dangerous competi- 
tion with the sailing vessels which trade to the 
Mediterranean. 

Our countrymen, as we have remarked above, 
have allowed themselves to be completely dis- 
tanced in this matter of ocean steam navigation. 
Of forty-six steamers employed on ten different 
lines between Europe and the United States, 
only five, we see it stated, bear our flag. A 
glance at the annual and comparative movement 
of Atlantic navigation since 1856 is sufficient to 
show how much the American flag has lost. 

In 1856, twenty-eight steamers were employed, 
and made one hundred and thirty-six trips; of 
these eleven were American ships, making fifty 
trips. In 1858 we had eight steamers only out 
of a total of forty-one, which made thirty- -two 
voyages out of a total of one hundred and 
twenty-seven. Andin 1859 we had but five steam- 
ers, making twenty-six trips, while there were, 
under all flags, forty-six steamers and one hum 
dred and fifty-seven trips. In other words the 
proportion of the American flag was nearly three 
tenths four years ago, while it is now hardly 
one tenth. 

This decadence of ocean navigation by Amer- 
ican steamers is not only a cause of mortification 
to national vanity ; the prosperity of these for- 
eign companies injures the best lines of sailing 
vessels. Formerly only fortune’s favorites could 
afford to cross the Atlantic in a steamer; other 
travellers, and principally emigrants, arrived in 
sailing ships. But now steam has established a 
| dangerous rivalry with canvass. In 1856, of 
159,284 passengers landing at New York, there 
were but 17,403 who had been brought by steam- 
ers. 





The latter were consequently, in relation to 
| the total number, in the proportion of eleven to 


¥ 


one hundred. The following years the number 
of persons arriving from Europe at New York 
was 203,499, among whom 34,575 had come by 


the steamers. The proportion, therefore, 


was 


| seventeen per cent. 





In 1858, 26,635 passengers, of a total of 
97,651, that is to say, twenty-five per cent., ar 
rived at New York by the steamers Finally, 
last year, this proportion reached thirty-three per 
cent., and the steamers had 36,154 of a total of 
101,320 passengers landed at New York. Thus 
Steamers tend gradually to monopolize almost en- 
tirely the transport of passengers who were 
formerly @ soarce of considerable profit to the 
ordinary packets, and as the greater part of 
these lines were American, the United States 
must suffer in consequence. 

The withdrawal of the Collins line of steamers 
from ocean navigation, was a source of ureat 
regret tous. We had hoped that line would be as 
permanently established, and preve as protitable, 
pecuniarily, as the Cunard line has dene. The 
company retreated with the finest ocean steam- 
ships in the world. For speed, symmetry and 
splendor they were unsurpassed, and their ma- 
chinery was‘superb, But the line was never a 
favorite with old Neptune. While he smiled 
upon the Rritish line, he reserved his roughest 
usage for the American, The history of the 
Collins line is franyht with the darkest horrors 
of maritime disaster, @obracing also a reeord of 
heroism and energy. Thavitis “not in mortals 
to command success,” is illustry ted in that story, 
But nil desperandum is the motto ofa ericans ; 


and we do not despair of seeing the smoke of 
our ocean steamers in every port, as we now see 


our snowy canvass wherever ship can ride. 





WRESTLING WITH AN ELEPHANT. 

A rather curions scene has occurred in Black- 
burn, England, during a performance in a menag- 
erie. A young man, who had for some time 
been carefully observing the monster elephant, 
determined, like a fighting gladiator of old to try 
the strength of the huge bulk of tlesh with his 
own. There is at the end of the clephant’s 
tusks, which are of large size, an iron rod, bind- 
ing one tusk to the other. Our hero seized hold 
of this, and began to lean with his whole weight 
upon it. Theelephant, not altogether liking this 
sort of treatment, determined for his part to pun- 
ish his audacious artagonist. He raised his great 
head aloft, and the young fellow was swung 
from the ground until he almost touched the ean- 
vass covering, and was no doubt much higher 
than his most wild ambition ever carried him. 
The animal repeated this, and a second time he 
descended to the ground, when the elephant, 
perhaps, thinking it best to temper justice with 
merey, wrapped his trunk round the hapless and 
now thoroughly humbled youth, and very uncer- 
emoniously laid him in the mud that overspread 
the floor. The wrestle was ended, the elephant 
coming off the victor, while his combatant picked 
himself up and, amidst the hearty laughter of the 
spectagors, vanished. Of course the Euvlishman 
was-worsted ; but bur Da Windship would have 
slung that critter into the middle of next week. 





RIDING WITH A LADY. 

The author of “ Habits of Good Society” 
says that when you are riding on horseback in 
company with a lady you ought always to ride 
on the right of her, “ lest you risk crushing her 
feet.” An American writer says this settles a 
long-vexed question. But he is mistaken. In 
England, it is the custom to turn out to the left 
of the road in passing vehicles; here, to the 
right. If, in this country, you are on the right 
side of the lady, she runs the risk of being spat- 
tered, or having her skirt caught in the wheels. 
But if you ride on her left you protect her in 
these cases, and, moreover, have your right, or 
strongest hand at liberty to assist hes in ease of 
any difficulty with her horse. As to the danger 
of your crowding her feet, if you are not horse- 
man enough to keep your proper distance, you 
should never undertake to ride with » lady. We 
consider that we have settled the questian. 








Oxe or THE SuRvVivors.—There is now re- 
siding at 138 Saffolk Street, New York, a Revo- 
lutionary soldier named Isaac Daniels, who, if 
he lives until the 10th day of May next, will on 
that day be 105 years old. Mr. Daniels has been 
three times married, and has eight children, all 
by his first wife, now living, the oldest being 
80 years old and the youngest 55. The old man 
enjoys excellent health, and can call up and re- 
cite the scenes of the Revolution with a vividness 
of recollection that is truly remarkable. There 
are not many of these eld veterans left. 





New Zearanp.— The New Zealanders are 
very pleasant people, and like travellers, roasted 
or broiled. A missionary in New Zealand was 
once lost in the bush. Those who went in search 
of him met a troop of savages, of whom they 
inquired if they had anywhere seen the mission- 
ary. “If I bad found him,” replied one of 
them, “ I should have eaten him!’ 





Very pressant.—It must be very pleasant 
for a young gentleman soft enough toask a young 
lady what she thinks of his moustache, 
her reply, “ O, it’s nice! 
the wings of a butterfly !’”” 


to have 
Just like the down on 
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Gertise up Stains.—The Fifth Avenue 
Hotel has a car in whavh the boarders are raised 
by steam to the different floors. 
bo novelty te some hotel-Loarders 


Steaming t 
————-_ nme 

Tue Vitiace hundred 
and seventy-five buildings and stores were erected 
in this city last year at a cost of $10,000,000, 
Pretty well for Trimoant. 


ov Bowstos.—Nine 





Heavy Loss.—Over a million of dollars’ 
worth of property was lest in the ill-fated 
Hungarian. 

ennnnatcenincnigpalifelnlptremteremansients 

Patesten.—A Yankee's invention for ex- 
tracting the lies from quack sdvertivements has 
been patented. 
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JOHN AND JONATHAN AT JAPAN. 

Very unpleasant stories reach us from far 
overland and sea of the behaviour of the British 
and Americans towards the Japanese—behaviour 
which, if it is not exceptional, will soon producea 
state of feelings between the Japanese on one 
hand, and the British and Americans on the 
other, which will prevent the Anglo Saxons from 
reaping the advantages expected and desired 
from the opening of the ports of the empire to 
foreign trade. It is said that the English and 
Americans at Japan needlessly exasperate and 
wound the natives by exhibiting a systematic 
contempt for their social usages, and insisting on 
imposing their ways and customs on the Japanese 
on their own ground. It is characteristic of 
John Bull to despise the habits of foreigners, and 
Brother Jonathan is rather too apt to show the 
legitimacy of his descent by imitating his ways 
in this particular—not quite so offensively, per- 
haps, but still in a marked manner. Now the 
Japanese, so long exclusive and so peculiarly 
sensitive, are the last people in the world to sub- 
mit to incivility, and if they are pushed to the 
wall, the “outside barbarians” will have cause 
to regret their want of civility. When foreigners 
are touched in their pockets, they will begin to 
think that politeness would have been the better 
policy. 

We have been led to these remarks by seeing 
a letter, dated “Joko Hama, near Jeddo, No- 
vember 6,” which contains some serious allega- 
tions. In one place, the writer says: “ Here I 
should be thought perfectly absurd, if I main- 
tained that a Japanese employee has a right to 
the same respect as a French or English em- 
ployee, and a Japanese merchant to the same 
courtesy as an English merchant. There is a 
multitude of little things that must be seen close 
at hand, to be thoroughly appreciated, and which 
are kindling by degrees a regular hatred between 
the Jar and foreigi I will cite but one 
example: You know that the Japanese rooms 
are not furnished ; they are covered with mats, 
which serve alternately for bed, table and chairs. 
The Japanese sleep, sit and eat on these mats, 
which are extremely neat. A Japanese would 
never dare to enter the room of the humblest 
workman without first taking off his shoes. 
What do the Europeans dot Booted and be- 
spattered, they tramp across these rooms, leaving 
everywhere traces of their steps, and thereby dis- 
gusting the Japanese. I only make use of a 
strictly just comparison when I say that we 
should see a man walking across a table on 
which dinner was served up, with just the same 

ishment and apprehensi The Jap 

have the same horror in seeing us walk through 
their rooms with our boots and shoes on, At the 
beginning, they naturally opposed this with 
energy ; but what happened? A drunken sailor 
beat the Japanese who tried to prevent the pollu- 
tion of his house; or a trader burst into roars of 
laughter at the pretensions of that ‘Japanese 
blockhead.” Now the Japanese dares do noth- 
ing; heis afraid; but he has a horror of the for- 
eign barbarian who sets his foot on what the 
Emperor of Japan himself would respect, if he 
should pay a visit to one of his subjects. We 
are proud of our liberties, and all are ready to 
shed our blood to defend them. The English- 
man says, ‘my house is my castle.” Why not 
respect the liberty and the house of the man who 
opens his door to us, thinking that we shall cross 
his threshold with friendly intentions? It is to 
fail in respect to another’s rights; and this inex- 
cusable arrogance of almost all Europeans who 
come into the East, destroys by degrees all kind 
feeling towards them, and creates obstacles where 
they should only meet friendship. I wish this 
truth could be circulated broadly, for they are 
little known, and then we might remedy the 
evil. Consuls should request all persons within 
their jurisdiction to respect the usages of the 
people with whom they should entertain relations 
of peace, amity and commerce. Serious penal- 
ties should be assigned to offences against this 
rule. We profit largely by the strange liberties 
of this strange country; is it not just that we 
should respect what they regard as sacred ?” 











AvcstratiaN Wixe.—A small importation 
of wine frem Australia has been received in 
London, and the Sun says they will soon be en- 
abled to announce the advent of a pure, gener- 
ous and wholesome wine from that country, in 
large quantities and at a reasonable price. The 
wine in question is very like Chateau Yquem, is 
the product of the Muscatel grape, and is named 
“Muscatella.” 





How. GrantLtey Berxriey.—This sporting 
gentleman has been writing about this country 
in the London Field in such a strain of arro- 
gance, ignorance and contempt, as to show that 
he is a genuine John Bull, from horns to hoof. 
His thunders are as ludicrous as his criticisms 
are contemptible. 





Tre Attantic Terecrara.— Lieutenant 
Maury has given it as his opinion that there is 
ne need of having a cable for the Atlantic tele- 
graph at all, as there is no disturbance at the bot- 
tom of the sea, and no abrasion to be guarded 
against only near the shore. 





Usvecny.—The U. S. steamer Saginaw, the 
first vessel built on the Pacific coast for Uncle 
Sam, is pronounced a complete failure by the 
San Francisco Bulletin. It cost $200,000 to 
build her. It does beat all, the way Uncle Sam’s 
ships turn out. 





New York TO BE CLEANSED.—A contract 
has been concluded with the proprietor of a 
street-sweeping machine, by which he agrees to 
keep the whole city of New York clean for one 
year for the sum of $300,000. 





Marive Disastrers.—The total value of the 
American vessels lost in February last was about 
$518,000. The total loss of life by disasters was 
very heavy, numbering about 200 souls, 





Jvst so.—It is very well for little children to 
be lambs, bat a very bad thing for them to grow 
up sheep. 








THE POPE OF ROME. 

The wearer of the triple crown and the holder 
of St. Peter’s keys seem determined to make a 
good fight of it, and not to show the white 
feather. The latter omits no opportunity of ut- 
tering his protestations against the treatment he 
has received from Louis Napoleon. His letter to 
that eminent Gaul was followed up by some re- 
marks he made on the occasion of his visit to 
the seminary of Umieta, founded in favor of 
young Americans, from the North and South, 
destined for the priesthood. He declared that 
the distinction of right and wrong was lost in 
Italy, that vice had become virtue, and that vir- 
tue was reputed vice, and that the “ political 
assassin” received the honors of apotheosis. 
To whom did Pius IX. allude? A vague insult 
embraces everybody. The Pope ended by 
h with exc ication those who 
should despoil him, and aid in despoiling him, 
meaning, of course, 
Napoleon IIL. 

This violent philippic produced the greater 
effect since it was delivered in the presence of 
General ae Goyon, commander of the French 
troops quartered in Rome. But the latter, obey- 
ing doubtless the instructions of his government, 
no less than his own private feelings, only 
answered the fury of the Pope by an increase of 
deference and zeal. A letter from Rome says 
that the patience and discipline of the French 
army are admirable. It has the whole charge of 
the police, and performs the duty with a moder- 
ation which secures the esteem of all parties. 
“Why can’t we,” said a cardinal, the other day, 
“exchange a hundred of our gens d’armes for 
one French soldier?” The part the French 
army plays is the more meritorious, since it pro- 
tects men it despises and an order of things it 
hates. Still, Pius LX. seems morally sure that 
one of these fine mornings he shall be arrested 
and carried into France, as Pius VII. was by 
General Miollis. It is even said that he re- 
marked to General de Goyon—“ You will be 
my Miollis.” The latter is said to have an- 
swered: “I would sooner break my sword ; but 
I have no fear of receiving such an order, for the 
sovereign I serve is called Napoleon III.” We 
know not whether in the end Pius IX. came to 
the conclusion that he might trust the figure III. 
any better than the figure I. of the Napoleon 
dynasty ; but it is certain that the French gov- 
ernment is ientiously ing to avoid 
a complete rupture with the Pope, and does not 
dream of doing more than detach Romagna 
from his temporal domain. 
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PARIS PICKINGS. 

Some of our readers may remember that Mr. 
Edmond About, whose work on the “ Roman 
Question,” translated by our contributor, Miss 
Anne T. Wilbur, was so extensively read in this 
country, quarrelled with Mr. Vaudin, had a 
small-sword duel with him, and got “ pinked” 
in the shoulder—very gentlemanly satisfaction. 
A second meeting was to take place a few years 
since, About having récovered sufficiently to 
hold a, sword, but wheh they came upon the 
ground, the seconds interfered, and insisted upon 
their reconciliation. 

Ata ball given at Versailles by the prefect of 
the Seine and Oise, his wife, Madame de Saint 
Marsault, seeing a chandelier on the point of 
falling, interposed to save some of her guests, 
and was severely, but not dangerously burned. 

The Americans in Paris having concluded not 
to celebrate the anniversary of Washington’s 
birthday this year—we do not know why—Mr. 
Spencer, the American consul, made up for the 
omission by a ball which proved a very elegant 
entertainment. 

A startling scene occurred the other day at 
the Gayety Theatre, during the surprising exer- 
cises of the performers who style themselves 
“Anglo-Amcericans from the Rocky Mountains.” 
One of these men was hanging by the feet from 
a slack rope, the two ends of which were attached 
to strong hooks screwed into the ceiling. One 
of these hooks broke, and the unfortunate per- 
former fell into the pit. The horror this caused 
was so great, that several women fainted. But 
the rope-dancer soon made his re-appearance, 
and informed the public that he was not seriously 
hurt. It was a wonderful escape. 





Frozen to Deatu.—The dead body of a 
little girl, about ten years old, was recently found 
on the ice in Muskegan Lake, Michigan. She 
had been across the lake to church, and on her 
return had lost her way, and eventually her life 
on the frozen ice. 





Mavame Lacrance.—This lady, her hus- 
band and some friends, came near being drowned, 
the other day, at St. Catherine, Brazil, in trying 
to board a steamer in a boat. The cold and ex- 
posure resulted in the sickness of the whole party. 





Tue Nicaracca Canat.—Mr. Felix Belly 
writes that the Nicaragua Canal scheme has not 
been abandoned. He has organized a new com- 
pany, and among the directors figures the Duke 
of Alba, brother of the Empress Eugenie. 





A Discovery.—On the prairie, Lynn county, 
Iowa, two or three miles from timber, a log was 
found, apparently cedar, two feet in diameter, 
15 1-2 feet from the surface of the ground, by 
men who were digging a well. 





Propie10vs.—A Cincinnati editor says that 
he has many a time seen a man on skates jump 
twenty-four feet. Lucky he didn’t say yards, for 
then we might not have believed him! 





Tue Locvsts.—Among the pleasant predic- 
tions of the knowing ones for the coming year, 
is the seventeen year locusts (cicada Septem- 
decim}. 





Branpretn’s Pirts.—A man named Brand- 
reth shot a thief with peas the other night at 
Watertown, Wisconsin. 





Tuer ovcut.—The assayers at the mint 
ought to be good boatmen, owing to their expe- 
rience in handling the ores. 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

The truly brave have as calm a judgment in the 
midst of danger as out of it. 

The Great Eastern requires $150,000 to fit her 
out for a voyage to America. 

Passion always makes objects appear to our 
eyes different from reality. 

In Cincinnati a policeman’s dog seized a des- 
perate burglar just as he was escaping. 

A coward may fight, a coward may conquer, 
but he can never forgive. 

Six autograph letters of Sir Walter Scott were 
lately sold in London for $9 each. 

It must be confessed that the greater part of 
philosophers lack common sense. 

A recent hurricane at New Orleans did great 
damage to shipping and buildings. 

We ought to forget the good we do, but never 
that which we receive. 

The Bishop of Michigan lately received a gift 
of $1000 from his people at Detroit. 

A person of uncultivated mind has no resource 
but in the society of others. 

President Buchanan, it is said, thinks of pur- 
chasing a rural residence near Washington. 

With capricious people, nothing is certain ; 
their worst humor follows their best. 

The chain-gang mode of punishment is work- 
ing very well in the western cities. 

Judicious praise, if it does not intoxicate, 
strengthens the recipient. 

The mineral production of the United States 
amounts to a yearly average of $12,000,000. 

We ought in the first place to do our duty, after 
that we may seck our pleasure. 

A polite man is patient, indulgent, generous, 
and without the intoxication of self-love, 

The principal part of the town of Danville, 
Ky., was lately destroyed by fire. 

Modern conversation consists almost alto- 
gether of small wit, petty trifles, and nonsense. 

The whole number of school districts in New 
Hampshire is 2392; pupils, 86,706. 

The Emperor of China was willing to give our 
minister an interview, but the cabinet interposed. 

A man acquires more glory by defending than 
by accusing others. 

The strike among the shoemakers has ex- 
tended far and wide in every direction. 

There is no man who would hot be mortified 
if he knew what his friends thought of him. 





BLANK VERSE. 

The Kemble family were always famous for 
spouting in blank verse. A good story is told of 
John Philip Kemble in illustration of this pro- 
fessional tendency. He was walking about the 
streets of London with B , the 
actor, when a beggar accosted them and asked 
for alms. Kemble gave him a penny, where- 
upon the following dialogue occurred : 


Kemble—See that thou hast a penny? 

Beggar—{ Looking into his hand]—I have, sir. 

Kembie—{ Turning to his friend }—Bannister! 
It is not often that I do these things, 
But—waen | do, I do them handsomely. 


Sir Walter Scott says that Philip Kemble, 
Sophia Scott and himself were, once riding on 








diately dashed into the river, calling to Kemble 
to follow, but the tragedian, reining up his horse, 
and ruefully eyeing the swollen and turbid stream, 
replied : 
“ Sheriff, the river has an angry look, 
Methinks I'll climb for safety, yonder tree.”’ 


And getting out of the saddle he scrambled into 
the branches ot an ash, while the bull pawed and 
tore up the ground at its foot. Finally, Mr. 
Taurus retired, and the tragedian “ came down,” 
like Captain Scott’s coon. 


SEARLE THE OUTLAW. 
A TALE OF THE CANADIAN REBELLION. 


In the next number of the Flag we commence 
the publication of a thrilling novellette by this 
title, from the pen of Maurice Sininespy, 
Ese. The strange and romantic outbreak which 
menaced the British crown with the loss of the 
richest of its colonial possessions, which roused 
up the fierce spirit of our own borderers, and 
which at one time threatened to destroy the peace 
between England and the United States, was full 
of dramatic episodes and heroic deeds, and 
brought to the surface many daring characters, 
all of which features have been used by Mr. 
Silingsby with consummate skill. The plot and 
incidents are novel and exciting, and, taken alto- 
gether, the story is one which cannot fail to pro- 
duce a startling sensation. Every number of 
this novelette will be illustrated by engravings 
from original designs made expressly for us by 
Champney. 








Kine or S1am.—The King of Siam has ex- 
pressed his admiration of American character 
by naming his youngest son George Washington. 
“ Major Rex,” the first King of Siam is a gen- 
tleman of taste. He subscribes to our publica- 
tions, reads them and thinks highly of them. 

—_——-_—- 

Grap To HEAR 17.—The Providence Light 
Infantry have decided to attend the inauguration 
of the statue to Commodore Perry, at Cleveland, 
Ohio, next September, in view of the eminently 
Rhode Island character of the proposed object. 








ArTEsian.—The artesian well now being 
bored at Reading, Penn., has reached a depth of 
seventeen hundred fect. The water is represented 
to partake largely of all the mineral qualities 
which distinguish the springs at Saratoga. 





A Brick rrom Eorrt.—The Israelites’ 
task in Egypt was called “the tale of bricks,” 
probably because bricks are used in getting up 
stories. 





Skatinc.—A man named Henry Carr, of 
Auburn, can skate a mile in two minntes. He 
must have descended from a railroad car. 





Correr Mixe.—A new copper mine has been 
discovered in Bristol, Connecticut. 





$3.—The Flag of our Union and The Welcome 
Guest sent together for $3 per year. 
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Foreign Atems, 


General Sir William Napier, the historian of 
the Peninsular War, is dead 

A minister of the Church of England lately 
eloped with a young female who was a convict in 
the work-house. 

A gold nugget worth £5200 was lately found 
in the auriferous sands of the river Arym, in 
Siberia, and has been sent to St. Petersburg. 

The All England Eleven are prepared to make 
& voyage to the antipodes with a view to com- 
peting with Austrian cricketers. 

Carlyle is busily at work on the third and 
fourth volumes of his Frederick the Great, but 
has no hope of sending them to press before the 
next year. 

Edward Bevan, well known for his efforts for 
the perfecting of bee culture, died recently at his 
residence near Hereford, in the ninetieth year of 
his age. His work on “The Honey Bee” is 
one of the best of its kind. 

The Brussels correspondent of the Amster- 
damsche Courant states that King Leopold, as 
uncle of Queen Victoria, has received an official 
communication of the projected marriage be- 
tween the Prince of Orange and the Princess 
Alice. 

Mr. L. M. Rothschild has purchased the Sussex 
Hall Library, numbering about 4000 volumes, 
and containing valuable Hebrew books. He has 
presented this to the Jew’s College, and it is ex- 
vected that it will be made free of access to the 
Jewish community. 

A correspondent of the London Daily News 
States that at the recent quarter sessions at St. 
Albans, a poor agricultural laborer out of work 
was sentenced to three years’ penal servitude for 
stealing a few sticks from a fagot stack during 
the inclement weather. 

In Vienna a duel was lately fought across a 
table, with one pistol bulletted, the other blank 
cartridge. Somehow the bullet did not speed to 
its intended home, but slightly skimming the 
shoulder of the intended victim, rose and shat- 
tered a splendid mirror to pieces—and this was 
the only damage done. 

The Vice Chancelior of Oxford has received 
£50 from a non-resident member of the Univer- 
sity, for a prize to be given to the writer of the 
best English poem in rhymed verse, on “ The 
life, the character, and the death of the heroic 
seaman, Sir John Franklin, with special reference 
to the time, place, and discovery of his death.” 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


The best way to humble a proud man is to 
take no notice of him. 

Men become wiser in almost all respects after 
forty, except in those love affairs in which they 
are themselves concerned. 

He who pulls off his coat cheerfully, strips up 
his sleeves in earnest, and sings while he works, 
is the man for us. 

We rarely hear of a man committing suicide 
for want of a loaf of bread; but it is often done 
for want of a coach. 

“ Method,” said Cecil—afterwards Lord Bur- 
leigh—* is like packing things in a box ;—a good 
packer will get in half as much again as a bad 
one.” 





It has been well said, that many a man has 
missed being a great man, by splitting into two 
middling ones. Concentrate your energies, if 
you would make a figure in the world. 

All men come into the world alone—all leave 
it alone. King and priest, warrior and maiden, 
philosopher and child; all alike must walk 
death’s mighty gallegfies alone. 

Language is a solémn thing. It grows out of 
life, out of its nies and ecstacies, its wants and 
its weariness. Every language is a temple, in 
which the soul of those who speak it, is enshrined. 

Wilhelm von Humboldt says, “Old letters 
lose their vitality.” Not so. It is because they 
retain their vitality, that it is so dangerous to 
keep some letters—so wicked to burn others. 

It is doing some service to humanity to amuse 
innocently; and they know very little of society 
who think we can bear to be always employed 
either in duties or meditations without any 
relaxation. 

When a generous man is compelled to give a 
refusal, he generally gives it with a worse grace 
than the ungenerous : first, because it is against 
his nature ; and secondly, because it is out of his 
practice. 

Borrowed garments seldom fit well. Haste 
often trips up its own heels. Men often blush to 
hear what they are not ashamed to act. Pride is 
the flower that grows in the devil’s garden. 
More are drowned in the wine-cup than in the 
ocean. He who buys too many superfluities, 
may be obliged to sell his necessaries. 


Hoker's Budget. 


Beer-brewers must be very miserable men. 
They are ale-ing continually. 

A dentist at work in his vocation always looks 
down in the mouth. 

Two of the greatest fools in society are the 
money borrower and the money lender. 

How can an heiress be homely, if she “comes 
down handsome ?” asks the Boston Post. 

Laziness is like an old shoe—very comfortable, 
but of no value to its owner or anybody else. 

An harangue in Parliament or Congress, in 
favor of declaring war, may be called a war-rant. 

Why should lawyers be classed as members of 
the feminine gender? Because they are _fee- 
males. 

How is it proved Noah did not come first out 
of the ark? Because the Bible says he came 
forth. 

“Done it on my own hook” is now rendered 
“ Executed the responsibility on my own per- 
sonal curve.” 








A pretty face and handsome dressing, often 
make a great file; bat the enraged bull some- 
times makes a great heller, 

The man who tried to steep the bark of a dog 
in the waters of eternal youth, is now endeavor- 
ing to invoke the muse of a cat. 

When may a butler of the olden time be said 
to have discharged his master? When he gave 
him the sack. 

Oftentimes at an election a political party rolls 
up its sleeves to roll up a majority, and after the 
election simply rolls up its eyes~e™ 

A punster passing by the shop of Mr. Tas- 
well, observed that his name would be As- Wed 
without the T. 

Two men out West undertook to see which 
would run the fastest. One wasa sheriff and the 
other was a thief. 

An editor down South apologizes for a delay 
in the issue of his paper, as he had an extra 
“male” to attend to this week. 

Though we have no positive evidence of the 
fact, it is almost certain that Shakspeare was a 
broker, no one having farnished more stock quo- 
tations than he. 

One of the candidates for a maniripal office is 
claimed to he personally very popular. From 
the liberal manner in which he “ pays out,” we 
have no doubt he is daily gaining much popu- 
larity, purse-onally. 


i men of the town of 








Muill and Scissors. 


*. 








The twenty-second annual report of the select 
t Dorchester save: “Owing 
to the kindness of persons interested in the fu 
ture welfare of the community, and especially im 
the future welfare of the inmates of the aims 
house, there has been religious service held at 
the house every Sunday. The attendance has 
probably been nore panctaal than that of any 
other worshipping assembly in town.” 

The instructions of the Secretary of the Inte 
rior which are to govern in taking the new cen 


| sus contemplate the division of the several States 
| into districts, so smal! that a deputy marshal in 
; wach can complete his work in six weeks time 


The census takers are to commence their labors 
on the first of June, and the whole enumeration 
is to be completed by the middle of July. 

A petition was lately presented to the legisla 
ture sitting in Albany for a new sanitary law, in 
presenting which a member remarked that the 
names on it represented a real estate of the value 
of more than one handred millions ; and yet it 
is stated that these names did not fill one page of 
foolseap paper. 

Accounts from different portions of the South 
generally agree in the statement that, owing to 
the unexampled severity of the winter, most, if 
not all the fall sown wheat is killed, and many 
farmers are already plowing and sowing a large 
quantity of spring wheat. 

The artesian well which is now being bored at 
Reading, Penn., has reached a depth of seven- 
teen hundred feet. The water is represented to 
be of a decided mineral character, and to partake 
largely of all the mineral qualicies which distin- 
guish the springs at Saratoga. 

The so-called Canadian Reform Association 
is urgently advocating a dissolution of the Union, 
aud the establishment of two or more provinces, 
with local lyzislatures, a central authority to ad- 
minister matters common to the whole country, 
and & written constitution, 

A conductor on one of the city railroad cars 
says a Cincinnati exchange paper, has been tined 
$25 for compelling a man to yield his seat to a 
lady. The court held that no lady could claim 
a scat as aright. No dady would claim a seat on 
such terms. 

A heavy silver medallion, weighing one hun- 
dred ounces, representing Wellington and lis 
generals, and said to have Been presented to Wel- 
lington soon after the battle of Waterloo, was 
lately sold at assignee’s sale in New York tor 
$135 50. 

The number of deaths in San Francisco last 
year was 1463, or one death in 47 of the popula- 
tion. This is exactly the ratio of mortality in 
Sweden and Norway, and less than that of any 
other country in Europe, England only excepted. 

A little church in Blairsville, Pa., has lately 
fallen heir to a collection of paintings, nine in 
number, from Munich, Germany, They com- 
pose what are called the “ Stillenger Gallery,” 
and are valued at $75,000, 

A fishery act was passed by the Canadian leg- 
islature two years ago, and they appointed two 
superintendents of fisheries. Since then, the 
artificial breeding of fish has been attempted with 
decided success in the provinces. 

Severe weather down south—a lady writes 
from Sempronius, Texas, “we have had neither 
chickens nor eggs to eat lately, for the former 
were all frozen fast to the trees in which they 
roost.” 





The Los Angelos Star says that place is suf- 
fering from a scarcity of lawyers. It must re- 
semble that country where the grasshoppers sit 
upon the fences and weep over the nakedness of 
the land! 

It is unéterstood to the ‘intention of her 
majesty, thag the visit of }his royal highness the 
Prince of Wales to Canada shall take place in 
the early part of July next. 

Louisiana papers are jubilant over the pros- 
pects of a great sugar crop next year. y 
that the seed canes promise to yield abui ly. 


By the great South-western Railroad, feeent] y 
completed, passengers from New Orleans reach 
New York in ninety-two hours from that place. 

A mammoth elk was killed in Fond da Lac 
county, Wisconsin, lately, whose antlers meas- 
ured over five feet and had six prongs. 

Somebody, at a recent —— am. at East 
Haddam, Ct., generously presented the minister 
with a $3 counterfeit bill. 

Two deaths from internal ulcers, caused by 
smoking tobacco, are said to have recently oc- 
curred in Normandy. 





, . 
. . 
Marriages. 

In this city, by Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. James Williams to 
Miss Charlotte Johnson. 

By Rev. Mr. Driver, Mr. Freeman A. Fisher to Mire 
Marion W. Orvis. 

By Kev. Mr. Dadmun, Mr. Daniel F. Secomb to Mre 
Eliza A. Jordan, both of Concord, N. 

By Kev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Insane D. Wood, of Charlestown, 
to Miss Harriet M. Benson 

By Kev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. David Fraser to Mise Ellen 
E. Emerson 

By Rev. Mr. Belcher, Mr. Erasmus D. Swallow to Miss 
Adeline E. Clapp 

At Brookline, by Rev. Mr. Lanson, Captain W. 0. Pur- 
vere to Miss E. Nellie Dyer 

by Rev. Mr. Reed, Mr. William Pterre to 


ALPACAS 





At Milton, by b 
South Dedham, to Mice Mary H. Thayer. 
At Lawrence, by Kev Mr. Packard, Mr. James Berry 
to Mrs. Ann Wilkinson 
At Amesthury, by Kev. Mr. Stone. Mr. Charles BE. Plow 
rt 


v. Mr. Morison, Mr. Eben 8. Dyer, of 


mer to Miss Sarah M. Cook, both of Newt 





Ory po 

At Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Cutler, Mr. Thomas H. Bon- 
den. of New York, to Mise Luey Ann Rogers 

At Sterling, Key Mr. Fairchild, Mr. Dennis Gage to 
Miss Amanda A Fairchild, both of Athol 
i" Kev. Mr. Bodfish, Mr. John Mil. 
liard to Miss Kebecea IL. Hill 

At Nantacket, by Kev. Mr. Alderman, Mr. William # 
Russell to Mise Lydia B. Coffin 

At Danville, N. H., by Kev. Mr Legro, Dr. J.C 
man, of Hampstead, to Mise Mary H. Harris 

At Kittery, Me, by Rev. Mr Dovewell, Mr Edward 
Bailey. of Rowley, Mass., to Mise Martha G. Peckham 

At Bordentown, N. J, by Kev. Mr. Baell, Mr. James 
B. Andrews, of Boston, Mixes Mary Burgess 


Deaths. 


In thie city, Mre Octavia Bo Brown, 28, Mr Charlies A 
Locke. 40. Mr George Callendar. (4. Mre Abigail Tucker 
76: Mre Mary (¢ Bryant. 7". Mr. Thomas Afen, 45 Mr 
Peter Allen, 74. Mice Flizabeth Dmniel) 61. Mee Dorothy 
B. Kastinan, 42. Mise Mary Jane Swift, 24 

At Charlestown, Mr. Augustus Kimtach, 23 

At Chelsen, Mise Lavina Stevens, 23 

At North Cambridge, Mre. Harriet W Clement, @ 

At Rosbury, Mre. Elisabeth Seaver, 

At Newton Centre, Mre. Sophia © Hyde, 

At South Keading. Mr John White & 

At Eesex, Mre. Abigail Ho Burnham, $7 

At Gloucester, Mr Epee Lane. #1 

At Newbury port, Mre Abigail Wondbary, 72 

At Georgetown, Major Peal Dole, 67 

At Bredford. Mr. Barna Tisdale. 74 

At Pepperell. Mr. Lather Lakin, 4* 

At Billerica, Captain Frencie Kichardeon, 72 

At Millbury. Mre Acheah B. Kire, 57 

At Pelham, Mre. Martha Taylor, 

At Teuntow. Mr Chester Kellogg. 07 

At Amberet. Mise Martha FP fnell, 24; Mew Hetacy 
Church, 7 
At Weetmineter, Mre Susan H Weed, 4] 
At Leverett. Mr. *sivanae Vield, 4 
At New Bedford. Mre Patience Ridridge. 2. Mre Ade 









Kast 





| lis Taylor. #) 


At Imrtmouth, Mr Samael Wilkie, 4 
At West Bpringfield. Mr Mtephen Baron, 
At Provincetown, Mre. Sarah J Doyle, 2 


At Joffrey NS He. Mre Mercy #tevens, 
At Stratham. N Hi. Mr Charlies J Stuart, 3% 
At Grafton, Vt a 


Mr Aaron Whitney, 74 
Mise Mary Frances Warland, 15 
Cal. Mr Martin E. Drake, 


At Hebron, Ct 
At Sacraments 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
“THIS LIFE’S A DREAM.” 


ARY PERCTVAL. 





BY 





O. tell me not that life's a dream ; 
That all are doomed to know 

The hopes we cherish, joys we seek, 
Must end in sorrow, woe! 


O, tell me not there 's nought on earth 
Can bring us peace of mind ; 

That no pure joys can emanate 
From any earthly shrine! 


O, tell me not ‘tis a dreary void, 
A sea of toil and strife, 

Where we meet and part with those we love, 
And hate the cares of life! 


O, life is not a vale of tears, 
Without a smile to cheer; 

Where nought is heard but a funeral dirge, 
And all is dark and drear 


Go wipe the tear from sorrow’s eye, 
_And ease the sufferer’s pain ; 

Or soothe the lonely orphan’s moan: 
Then, hast thou lived in vain? 


Seek ye the prisoner in his cell, 
Where, fettered and confined, 
Hopeless, alone, he meets his fate: 
Go soothe and calm his mind. 


Seek the poor slave in distant climes, 
Whase dearest hope is death ; 

Bartered and sold in cruel sport, 
E’en from his earliest breath. 


Tell him of God, of love and truth, 
And of that better land; 

Seek to illume his darkened mind, 
And break the heavy band. 


Each has a mission to fulfil, 
Seek out some work of love; 
Twill lead to happiness on earth , 
To higher bliss above. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE MIDNIGHT EPISODE. 


BY HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 





Tue beautiful home of Philip Montague, but 
a short distance from Havre de Grace, in Mary- 
land, lies upon the sloping banks of the lovely 
Susquehanna. No description of ours could 
do justice to the antique-looking cottage nestling 
amidst the shade of those waving lindens at the 
end of the beautiful green lane; the fine orchard 
at its side, rich with its ruddy, blushing fruit ; 
and the wealth of all flowers which grew in the 
spacious gardens, exhaling their heavy perfumes 
into the opened casements as each breeze ‘kissed 
their velvet cheeks ; the old porch whose staunch 
columns were smothered in rose blossoms, the 
creeping honeysuckle clinging tenderly to its 
projecting roof, before the doors its plat of grass 
snowed over with daisies, and standing in its 
midst the old carved fountain, now dried up and 
broken, but still with the peacocks who strut 
around the gravel walks, adding to the picture 
and its quaint beauty ; behind, the rows of stately 
poplars darkly rising, around whose tops and the 
old-fashioned _y; the white pigeons are con- 
stantly fluttering. , it was a beantifal, home- 
like spot, and although n@ architect with curious 
skill had erected a majestic pile of carved marble, 


rare wood or porphyry, with stately columns and 
sum) chimney-pieces of shining stone, 
there the picturesque gables, substantial 
frames, porticos, and high, old-fashioned, 


hospitable fire-places, and from the genial warmth 
afforded in winter by the latter, a stranger or 
wanderer never had been turned. 

Paul Montague, his sweet wife, and an or- 
phaned nephew, lived together at Meadowvale, 
the name of this pretty spot, and so quietly 
glided their lives, so many joys were centred in 
each other, that they felt the world had no pleas- 
ures to bestow, save what sprang from the little 
circle of home, which with them all was but 
another word for happiness. 

A serpent once entered Eden, then why should 
Meadowvale remain unvisited? The arch- 
tempter sought our mother’s bower, and a tempt- 
ress entered this elysium and assailed its master 
with a power which nature could not triumph 
over. We shall see how this came about. 

A pleasant evening in June, Paul Montague 
arrived home from Baltimore ; he had scarcely 
dismounted from his horse, and thrown the 
bridle to his boy, before he was folded in the 
arms of his fond wife, who met him upon the 
steps of the porch with a greeting as warm as 
ten years before, when she became his blushing, 
happy wife. 

“Dear Paul, I am so glad you have returned,” 
she said. 

“ How do you do, dear wife ?” 
her tenderly. 

“Come in, come in,” she continued, merrily, 
“T have a pleasant surprise for you. You recol- 
lect Leonora Raymond? 0, yes, I know you 
do, for gossips said she was fond of my dear 
husband before we married. Well, I have such 
a sweet letter from her, I have not heard from 
her, you know, for over tive years ; her father lost 
all his property before he died, and at last Nora 
has taken a situation at the Marlborough Sem- 
inary, near here, and she wishes to know if she 
can procure board with us.” 

“What 4 fall for proud Nora Raymond,” in- 
terrnpted Paul. “ But, dear Annie, we cannot 
have our little circle broken into by a stranger.” 

“QO, now, husband, you are selfish, you do not 
think how much company she will be for me 
when you are away ; but I will go and get you 
her letter.” And she bounded from the room, 
soon returning with the letter, which Montague 
read, then he laid it down, and said : 

“Do as you please, Annie. I do not like to 
have a stranger with us; but here comes Perry, 
he shall decide.” And as a tall, pale youth en- 
tered the room, Montague addressed him, “ How 
do you do, Perry, my boy? Paler than ever— 
you study too hard ; but let us submit a question 
to you: shall Miss Nora Raymond be admitted 
to our home ?” 

“Is she poor and friendless *”’ was the ques- 
tion, ina grave voice. 

“So she says,” replied his uncle. 

“Then I should say let her come, uncle, 
if—” 


And he kissed 








“ No ifs, dear Perry.” And the lady jumped 
towards him, laughing, and placed her plump 
white hand upon his mouth. 


band, she shall come. 


“Yes, dear hus- 
I must have my way in 
this; but recollect, you must not make love to 
her as of yore.” 

“ Faugh, I expect she is yellow and withered,” 
was the laughing reply. “As for me, I shall 
take care to be as much out of her company as 
possible.” 

“O, Tam so glad, I shall write immediately.” 
And clapping her hands in delight, Mrs. Mon- 
tague ran up stairs to indite the promised letter, 
for there is no errand executed by woman with 
such alacrity as one of sympathy and love. 

Paul soon followed his wife, to retresh himself 
after his long ride, previous to the evening meal, 
and Perry Miller wandered abstractedly to his 
study. ; 

Paul Montague was a fine-looking man of 
about thirty-seven years of age, with brown, 
curling hair falling in a heavy mass from his 
white temples, and shading his ruddy cheeks, 
and his deep blue eyes were the index of a warm, 
generous heart. He had a poetic soul, and was 
keenly alive to beauties, both in nature and art. 
He had, besides, an impressible heart; his fine 
attainments had advanced him to high positions 
in the political world, and like many men in his 
condition, he was possessed of considerable van- 
ity and self-love ; but he was a devoted husband, 
and his greatest pride and joy was in his bloom- 
ing wife, who returned his affection with all the 
warmth and strength of her beautiful nature. 

But the singular being in this household was 
Perry Miller—he was about twenty-two years of 
age. Soon after the marriage of Annie to Paul 
Montague, her sister died in the East Indies, and 
her husband returned to this country with their 
only son, then about twelve years old. The 
father soon after died, leaving the boy to the care 
of his aunt. She had received him to her heart, 
and he soon was beloved for his good qualities 
very dearly by Paul—he had been a son to 
them. 

He was a strange youth: he never had play- 
mates like other boys, and mid the eternal hum 
of the world, he grew into a shy and solitary 
youth, with strange joys and sorrows. He knew 
not why, yet he was moved often to tears when 
he stood amongst the lengthened evening shad- 
ows, and felt the night gather gloom around him, 
and the bright stars fix themselves in the great 
vault above. His chief friends were books, he 
read in them of those great spirits who went 
down like suns and left upon the mountain tops 
of death a light that made them lovely. His 
own heart made him a poet, and imagination 
like a subtle alchemist turned all his thoughts to 
gold, and opened on his life all the treasures of 
her richest vaults; but when from his grave 
studies he unbent, and joined his aunt and uncle 
in their evening pleasures, he had ever a pleasing 
anecdote or rare jest to enliven them, so no face 
was missed more than Perry’s from the drawing- 
room. 

One day there was a great bustle at Meadow- 
vale, atalllady had alightedfrom a carriage, so 
veiled that Paul and Perry cold not see her face 
except just for the instant when the veil was 
raised to kiss Annie Montague, and then a large 
pair of dark eyes were disclosed, and before they 
shone upon the gentlemen the veil was dropped. 

“Why, Nora, Iam glad to see you! Come 
in, come in! Welcome, Miss Raymond, to 
Meadowvale.” 

“Thank you, O, thank you!” And amidst 
these hurried expressions Lenora Raymond en- 
tered the house. 

They formed an agreeable party at tea that 
night—the sprightly and happy wife, the glow- 
ing, handsome husband, the pale student, and 
the magnificent Nora Raymond. Yes, she was 
really beautiful, for her lips and cheeks, her won- 
derfully lustrous eyes, her shape and features 
seemed to be drawn by Love’s own hand, and 
when she gazed, as she did often upon Perry, he 
thought of the deep midnight stars whose light 
is at once so darkly beautiful, so deeply bright, 
and whole veins of diamonds which could furnish 
crowns for all the queens of earth. 

She seemed to be about thirty years of age (if 
the reader will pardon us for judging it), her 
figure was full and luxuriant, she was easy and 
graceful in conversation, and would have been 
brilliant if there had not appeared a certain sub- 
dued air, which seemed to tell of many troubles, 
and which of itself was interesting. She had 
one of those beautifully chiselled mouths which at 
once seem to invite love or wreathe words of 
scorn. 

The conversation was sustained mainly by 
Mrs. Montague, Perry, and Nora Raymond, 
Paul seeming abstracted, careless or pre-occupied, 
in truth he was bewildered. He had expected to 
see the Nora of other days appear as the faded, 
weary woman ; he was not prepared to have her 
burst into his view matured in fascinations, in all 
the warm, ripe luxuriance of her charms, and as 
he listened to the conversation, the gay, sweet 
warble of his wife’s words, the deep and finely 
modulated tones as Perry spoke, then the rich, 
full tones of Nora’s voice, like the master’s touch 
upon the sweet keys of a powerful organ, all 
these made him gaze from one to the other, and 
at last his looks rested upon his own dear wife, 
and if she could have seen his beaming smile, 
she would have known that she did not suffer 
from the comparison. Old days were conjured 
up, old joys were discussed, old friends remem- 
bered, as they sat around the board, and when 
they separated, after spending the evening in 
singing and playing, in both of which accom- 
plishments Nora excelled, it was felt that she, 
instead of breaking in upon their social, home 
pleasures, was a great acquisition. When Paul 
and his wife were alone together, she threw her 
arms about her husband, and said : 

“ Dear Paul, was I not right in bringing Nora 
here? is she not beautiful? Now answer me, I 
wont be jealous.” 

“ Yes, beautiful indeed, dearest wife.” And 
he folded his arms around her shoulders. 
my own little dove is far sweeter than all the 
glossy ravens in the world.” 

“Hush, you shall not say so. But do you 
think our Perry will fall in love with her? Did 





“ Bat | 


: | 
you not see how softly his eyes beamed, how ten- | 


der his voice became as he spoke to her ?” 

“No, no,’ was Paul's answer, I do not think 
our young eaglet will find an eyrie sufficient in 
His books 
are his best mistress, I think, at present.” 


Nora’s love to perch his hopes upon. 


But Paul Montague did not examine his own | 


heart properly when he spoke these words, for 
somehow the idea of Perry’s marrying Leonora 
was disagreeable to him. He did not question 
why ; better if he had. 

The month of July flew by, attended by the 
sultry noons, the fragrant, breezy evenings, the 
rich sunsets, the smiling verdure, and heavy beds 
of flowers ; all at Meadowvale was beautiful as 
ever, and much more happy. The advent of 
Nora Raymond had inaugurated gayer changes 
in the household ; in the mornings she walked to 
Marlborough, which was only a short distance, 
then when she came back, there were rides, and 
drives, sailing upon the broad Susquehanna, 
visits to be paid, or visitors received ; all were 
pleased with the stranger at Meadowvale, and 
many gentlemen, attracted by her charms, had 
become quite constant visitors ; but none received 
so much encouragement as Perry, the student, 
the grave youth who was beginning to love Nora 
as only a poet can love, with the love that can 
thrive upon such dainty food as sweet words 
showering from a dainty lip, and he was but too 
happy when she dowered him with rich looks, 
her arch head half aside, and her liquid eyes 
called all the wild blood up to his pale cheeks in 
pleasant tumults, as they drooped softly upon his 
passion-lit orbs from beneath their silken-fringed 
lids. O, she bewitched him then, did Nora 
Raymond! 

One evening, ’twas in the latter part of Au- 
gust, the day had been very sultry, and after 
Leonora had returned from the seminary, she had 
at Perry’s invitation taken a sail with him down 
towards the bay ; she was in the best possible 
spirits, and she looked lovelier than ever, her face 
wreathed in smiles and,beaming out all aglow 
from her night of hair, which the evening breezes 
toyed with wantonly, throwing her tiny curls over 
her cheeks in careless beauty. 

Perry was sad and sn seemed as though he 
was content only to drink im lové from her voice, 
learn its lessons~from her soul-lit eyes, and felt 
as though he was almost in some strange and 
pleasing enchantment, from which a sound would 
rescue him. 

It was getting quite dark when they returned, 
and he fastened his little sail boat to the stakes 
upon the shore, and they strolled on towards the 
house, she leaning heavily upon his willing arm, 
and her mass of curls almost brushing his own 
locks—he was happy almost to delirium. 

“Perry,” said she, “do not let us return so 
quickly to the house; we will stroll to the left, 
behind the old poplars, there are seats, you know, 
and we can sit awhile the b 
moonrise.” 

“TI would have suggested the same, Miss 
Raymond,” replied Perry, “but I feared to 
fatigue you.” 

“You miust 
more,” said shey /oking af) at him smilingly. 
“Tts coldness rebukes me ‘for addressing you 
familiarly, Perry.” And she laughed merrily. 

“J will not,” said he, “so here I recant, my 
dear friend, Leonora.” 

They seated themselves upon a bench beneath 
the tall poplar trees. 

“ Ah, friendship,” sighed Nora, “how often 
have I heard it sworn to me, and often thus as 
we are, Perry, beneath the glances of the same 
pale prophetess, the moon, and before she had 
walked in lonely triumph through the -heavens, 
those friends were false and foresworn.” 

“1 will swear friendship to you, dear Nora— 
shall I call you so?—and such a vow may my 
God deny me if I ever break it!” he cried, 
passionately. 

“No, no, you shall not!” She rose up_hast- 
ily. “You are young, dear Perry; ’twere a 
hard and thankless task to be the friend of Nora 
Raymond.”” She had sank down to the seat 
again, and was sad and trembling. 

“Yes, Nora, more than friendship, more than 
mortal’s usual love, will I pledge to you.” And 
he continued impetuously, “ Nora, dear Nora, I 
must, I will speak to you, now; I have sought 
you in dim, sweet dreams, on the restless sea, 
when the breathless midnight beat to the same 
lovetune as my heart, and when the brown au- 
tumn had shed its leaves over the great ouk- 
roots, and winters moaned through the lindens 
drearily, and my soul was an empty, lorn and 
hungry space, a wide and hollow fane ; when you 
appeared at Meadowvale, you seemed to leap 
into it like a new-born star, and my heart at once 
overflowed with melody and bliss—I have de- 
clared to you my passion a thousand times as 
our glances have met—say, Nora, is this sweet 
dream to pass?” And he knelt down upon the 
damp grass before her. 

He had taken her unresisting hands in his, and 
she leaned over ‘towards him in the moonlight, 
the old poplars rustling above them, and whis- 
pered to his eager ears : 

“Dear Perry, I love you!” And with her 
eyes beaming into his, and while the melt- 
ing heart softened every feature, she kissed 
him! 

At that moment Perry could have scattered 
kingdoms like halfpence, he was drunk with joy, 
it was the royal hour, and as the midnight of her 
tresses floated around his face, the freed ringlets 
almost reeling down to the dewy grass, and her 
white arms imprisoning his neck, their cheeks 
close together, and their breath mixing like their 
souls, it was indeed Love’s banquet spread. A 
strange incident indeed—a poet’s love requited. 
All was embraced in that sentence, “ Dear Perry, 
I love you!” 
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Since the arrival of Leonora Raymond at 
Meadowvale, a strange change had come over 
Paul Montague; instead of his fresh, hearty 
laugh echoing over the lawns, and his fall voice 
sounding in song, as he wandered over his estate, 
he had been abstracted and silent, and had taken 
greater pleasure in rambling through the old 
woods, sailing upon the broad river, and taking 
long, lonely rides; it seemed as if he wished to 








work off feelings which were oppressive, and 


| it was so. 


When Nora had first arrived she had surprised 


| him into admiration for her, and that feeling had 


been gridually growing ever since, and it was 
only when he beheld the loving attentions of 
Perry to her, and her pleased acceptance of them, 
that it dawned upon his mind that he was acta- 
ally feeling jealous of the youth, and when he 
had clearly defined his thoughts, he was angry 
from his soul that such feelings could find a place 
in his heart; he therefore tried by every means in | 
his power to avoid the being who was the cause | 
of this unhappy tumult in his breast. It was in 
vain he thought of the injury he was doing his 
wife, in vain all the feelings of honor were mar- 
shalled; no power it seemed was able to over- 
come that of his daily growing and dishonest 
love; but there is no doubt this conflict im his 
mind would have resulted in his complete victory | 
over himself, but for feelings which were sharply 
wounded —self-love and vanity. 


He thought of by-gone days, when he believed 
Nora Raymond had loved him; he beheld her 
now cold and calm as a statue to him—she heeded 
him no more than politeness exacted from her— 
she seemed entirely to ignore the past, and cast 
all her bewildering glances towards Perry, as if | 
throwing defiance in Paul's very teeth. Yes, he 
was piqued, his vanity suffered terribly, and with 
the natural selfishness of man he determined to 
conquer this impregnable citadel. His passion 
had entirely got the reins of duty, honor and 
reason, his heart was in a glow like heated steel, 
and his weakness taught him imperatively to 
follow his own mad will; he would not think of 


coming griefs, or what sorrow his course might 


entail upon many suffering hearts. No, he ban- 
ished all thoughts save those which fed his guilty 
passion. 

Nora Raymond saw a great change in Paul 
Montague ; he who had been the courteous host, 
coldly polite, kindly indifferent, now bent over 
her tenderly as she played upon the piano in 
the evening, his voice was modulated by the pas- 
sion which was raging in his heart, his eyes grew 
darker, softer, as they gazed on her; it was his 
care that now ghveloped her form in warm 
coverings when she ventured out into the chill 
air of the August nights, while his wife would 
thank him so much in her heart for his attentions 
to her lovely friend, and stand by, a busy, laugh- 
ing spirit of joy, uttering playful remarks. O, 
how Paul Montague was insulting her by his 
admiration of Nora! 

She had thawed considerably towards her host, 
and often would they ride and stroll together. 
Perry engaged still in his hard studies, but often 
snatching an hour from these for Nora and hap- 
piness, and upon these occasions the vows were 
exchanged as warmly and sealed as sweetly as 
upon that first evening beneath the dark poplars. 
Perry Miller would have staked his life upon the 
truth of Leonora Raymond, as he remembered 
the kiss which trembled on his cheek that night, 
with touch lighter than a roseleaf, and her joyful 
tears and blushes were bfiried in his heart, while 
the sound of her silver foice rippled towards 
him, “I love you.” §, yes, he had sweet 
faith. 

Perry was seated in his study on a pleasant 
evening in September, the ¢ t thrown open, 
with the moon’s slant beams silvering the old 
statues in the corners, and the zephyrs wafting in 
the sweetest garden odors; he looked out at the 
great sailing clouds, which now and then ob- 
secured pale Cynthia’s light, and as her glory 
again burst forth unobscured, he conjured up 
dusk figures starting from the shades, and fan- 
tastic shapes dancing in the gloom ; he was in- 
dulging in one of those pleasant reveries, feeling 
as though the sweetest pleasure on earth was to 
think, at least when one could think such happy 
thoughts. 

He heard voices in the garden, he looked out 
and beheld his Uncle Paul coming down to the 
little recess almost beneath his window, and Nora 
was hanging on his arm. He smiled, and his 
thoughts again ranged to futurity, and this time 
a loved home sprang up, painted in all the beau- 
ties of vine-clad doors, jessamine covered case- 
ments, and she its mistress; but he heard the 
voice of Paul addressing Nora, and he was about 
to put his head from the window and speak to 
them, when words were uttered which caused the 
blood to rush back from his heart, and kept him 
rooted there stiff and cold like a being of flesh 
and blood transformed to granite. 

“No, Nora, it is not so,” spoke Paul, “ these 
long, long years I have never forgotten you. I 
thought of you, it is true, as one dead—at least 
tome. I thought time had conquered, but when 
you appeared here, all the memories rushed back 
to my heart, I knew then the fire had never 
died.” 

“Tsay again, I cannot trust to Paul Mon- 
tague ; every pretty face impresses him, every 
bright eye bewilders him, and brings him a slave 
to the feet of thousands.” 

“ By Heaven I swear, Leonora, that I have 
never loved but you. I was mad whenI thought 
so.” And his voice was full of emotion. 

“ You were fickle to me, Paul,” and her voice 
was more tender than when she spoke before, 
“and now you are false to her, how should I 
trust you?” 

“ More than ever,” he answered, passionately. 
“©, Nora, if you could only have known the 
feelings which flashed like fire through my heart 
the first night you came, when I expiated by 
those quick pangs all the fickleness of those 
former years. I knew not that it was love even 
then, until I saw your eyes flashing upon Perry, 
and wooing the boy, drawing his soul to yours 
by your glance of magnetism—” 

“Stop, you must not speak more of this, 
Paul. I am weak; God knows how weak!” 
And her voice trembled, and was as low as the 
cooing of a wounded dove. ‘‘ You know Perry 
has declared his love to me, I will not be false to 
him. I will not leave the gash across his heart 
which for years has been bleeding in mine. We 
two have again met like ships upon the sea; 
yours sails into port, I am content that mine may 
speed away on lonely paths, through mists and 








cloud, and foam. I will not marry Perry. I 
will not allow you to become a guilty wretch tor | 
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my sake. 1 loved vou always, I will tell vou this 


now that we must part forever; I would to God 
that vou had never known this secret, or else had 
known it vears before. [bear a heavy doom; 
my rich heart has been like a palace shattered, 
but I shall stand up amidst its ruins calmly, 
when I think I have not dragged vou down with 
me,” 

While she had been speaking, Paul was moved: 
to the soul, and when Nora in that hour of trial 
proved herself the strongest, he felt as thoagh 
he could not, would not, give her up. He inter 
rupted her with burning words which came trip- 


ping from his tongue, as his thoughts were stirred 


by his love 

The statue still stood on the window above 
them, immovable, stupefied, and as the moon 
struck upon Perry's pale, rigid features, he looked 
almost petritied. There was the evidence, how- 
ever, of a struggling smile, when he saw Nora so 
much the stronger, nobler being. 

Paul still Nora was becoming less 
firm ; her words were mingled freely with her 
tears. Ah, mortals are ever weak when love is 
aprompter. She made an attempt to go to the 
house. Paul urged her to hear him but a mo- 
ment. She gave him that moment. Ah, that 
fatal indecision, His insidious, gilded arga- 


urged. 


ments glided like delicious music into her soul, 
her head drooped upon his shoulder, their words 
were lower their breaths 
mingled with their sighs, and in the intoxication 
of the moment the words were uttered which the 
night breezes wafted up to the casement : 

“ Dearest, I yield—I am yours—I consent to 
fly with vou.” 


and more tender, 


These words smote upon the statue's ears. 
No longer granite, nor immovable, was that form, 
but a shudder ran through the whole frame like 
a strong electric shock, a feeling of intense pain 
convulsed the features, a faint groan escaped 
from the bloodless lips, and the form stagyered, 
then fell to the floor like a corpse. 


Who shall attempt to describe the feelings 
of the student? Let all the anguish which 
hearts have experienced in years of misery be 
condensed into one brief instant, and that to 
make a millionth part of the sorrow of that bit- 
ter stroke, and we can nearly understand it. 

The next day Perry did not appear amongst 
the family, he pleaded illness. How ill he was 
none guessed. None ever knew what a conflict 
he had with love, reason and duty, but his was 
one of those strong, conscientious natures that to 
learn the right was but to practise it. 

Another beautiful night at Meadowvale; no 
winds to stir the trees, and leaves, and bowers ; 
the pale moon again riding in the heavens, and 
her lambent beams searching lovers out to soften 
eyes, to play ‘upon sweet features, and with her 
slant beams often interposing between kisses, 
sharing half their sweetness. Nine, ten o'clock 
had passed, the quiet and regular household had 
settled down to that stillness which speaks of the 
general reign of Morpheus. Eleven o'clock, 
and a stealthy figure emerged from the bushes 

ehind the arbor ne@r the poplars, and crept si- 
ently towards the house, a window was quietly 
opened and a head was thrust cautiously forth ; 
perhaps it was the moon, but ©, the face was 
deadly pale. A light still glimmered in the 
room of Annie Montague the wife, at the other 
wing. 

The figure comes from out the bushes, he 
treads lightly, but the gravel still creaks loudly 
under his feet; but the household slumbers on. 
He bears a light ladder to the opened window, 
puts one end down, then another, then carefully 
rests it against the house, crushing all the honey- 
suckles beneath it. What cares he? He would 
crush hearts as well. 

The lady steps out upon the topmost round, a 
murmur, then she slowly descends, each round 
seeming to creak warningly, till she reaches the 
bottom and is folded in the figure’s arms. Now 
back to the bushes, lightly towards the old pop- 
lars, cross through the wood to the old road, 
they are now in the lane leading to the gate, the 
entrance to the shore, where a carriage is await. 
ing them, and the impatient horses are pawing 
holes in the sand. Still advancing to the gate, 
the man’s strong arms around the woman's al- 
most fainting form, he was about to open the 
gate and pass through, onward to their fate. A 
figure started out from the shades of the lindens, 
and the tall form of Perry Miller stood before 
Paul Montague and Nora Raymond. Had an 
apparition darted out before them they would 
have been startled no more; a frint shriek from 
Nora, as she fell almost fainting back upon Paul,’ 
who confronted Perry, as he said : 

“ Ha, you here—” 

“Yes, 
stop one of the most terrible crimes ever contem- 
plated. 
I do not seek to save Nora Raymond for myself, 
that is all over, I know ; but I will save Nora by 
saving your wife, for ‘tis she who now claims my 
pity. 
her for her kindness to the orphan, by saving ber 


Paul Montagne, Iam here; here to 


Loverheard all in the garden last night. 


1 will repay her all the gratitude I owe 


from such shame and misery as this, and then I 
leave your house forever.” 

Nora almost 
felt the lighting from his eyes blast her where 
she stood 


His glance was scorching, and 


Montague at first was surprised al- 
most out of speech, he felt Nora shiver in his 
arms, he still was determined to go on, in spite 
of all 

“Out of my path,” he cried, striding forward, 
“Twill go on. Ihave chosen my road, ‘tis not 
in the power of a boy to drive me back.” 

“ For shame, Paul Montague!” replied Perry, 
but he did not stir, “ Will not the thought of 
her, who for years has been your faithful wife, 
drive you back ' Will you forfeit at one instant 
your years of toil for fame—vour honor and 
your good name—and drag down that weak 
woman to perdition with you beside? Will you 
erash forever the happiness of her whe now 
watches for vour coming, and all for a few hours 
©, Paul Montagne! Unele, for 
heaven's sake, go back, go hack! ‘tie vet time! 


of guilty joy' 


Retrieve all 
mercy !"" claspeng bie 
hands, towards Pau), supplicating him to return 


of Paal, and 


your crimes by that one act of 


And he leaned forward 


Nora stepped from the side 
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said, while her tears and sobs would let her 


Speak : 
“ He is right, Paul. I will go back. I can 
save all. I never saw the horror of my crime 


till now—” 

“ By all my hopes, I swear you shall not go 
back! Out of my way, or I will strike you 
to the earth!’ And he stepped furward to open 
the gate. 


boy, 


Perry grasped the fainting woman by the arm, 
and drew hee quickly behind him; then, quick 
as thought, he pulled two heavy pistols from his 
bosom, and as Paul stepped towards him, the 
two ominous muzzles pointed at his head, and 
the stern eyes of that pale man gave guarantee 
that he would not hesitate to pull the triggers 
which his fingers pressed upon. 

“Since you scott at moral laws, I will try this 
persuasion ; and I will shoot you dead at my 
feet, rather than your infamous plan should be 
carried out.” 

But now Nora was in front of him, 
grasped his uplifted arm. 

“Spare him! spare him, Perry, if you ever 
loved me!” she almost shrieked. 

His arms dropped ; through his stern purpose 
those words came as oil into smarting wounds. 

Montague’s head had fallen upon his breast— 


and 


the arms of Perry encircled and supported Nora. 
What a picture in the moonlight ! 

Perry walked with his charge unmolested to- 
wards the house; the humble, guilty man_ fol- 
lowed. He had in that brief, awful moment 
seen, as ina panorama before him, the dreadful 
horror of his crime, souls perishing in the mael- 
strom of his dishonor. He could have wept at 
the feet of Nora, and would have given his life 
to have wiped out the record of his insults to his 
faithful wife; and in his deep humiliation, he 
could have embraced Perry as his saviour. 

The next day, Nora Raymond left Meadow- 
vale in haste; the sorrowful Annie Montague 
had taken her plausible letters and fair excuses as 
the cause, and when the carriage rattled away, 
Paul's and Perry’s glances met, d , sad 
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BY FANNIE DES wert HALL. 


We lived in the suburbs of the city; in fact, 
our neighborhood had more of the city than the 
country element in it, being a prim, dignified 
plain, whose inhabitants were little given to gos- 
sipping or to similar sins. In spite of some dis- 
advantages, it was altogether the loveliest spot, 
in the summer time, that we had ever seen. By 
we, I mean Harry and myself, who were, with 
the exception of our little maid-of-all-work, the 
only inhabitants of Hawthorn Cottage, a delight- 
ful little mushroom of a house, springing up in 
the midst of hawthorns and barberry-bushes and 
all sorts of untamed vegetation. 

The cottage had the advantage over some 
dwellings of being deliciously cool in summer, 
and in winter—well, that was a slight drawback, 
to be sure—it was damp and disagreeably cold. 
Harry did not seem to mind this, however, and 
neither did I, except when I was attacked with a 
fever and ague, which lasted till summer time. 
However, that’s neither here nor there. 

Directly opposite us was a stately mansion, 
with a sloping lawn and tlower-beds in the shape 
of hearts and rounds; in these latter grew all 
kinds of tame flowers, which arrogantly wafted 
their fragrance into our humble nook. 

Never ending were the speculations in which 
Harry and Lindulged, when, in the cool of the 
evening, seated es our piazza, we gazed at the 
were the romances 
we compoeed, Harry and 1; and if all these had 
been written down and sent to some appreciating 
publisher, we might have been rich by this time. 

At this time, the house was vacant; indeed, it 
had not been oecupied since we had been in the 
neighborhood. We had heard, though, through 
one channel and another, curious stories about 
the mansion. One rumor ran that it was 
haunted ; another was, that no family had ever 





' inhabited it, but that it had lost while there one 





meaning in the first, awful lifetime sorrow in the 
last. 

Years, many years, had passed over Meadow- 
vale. None, save the actors, knew of The Mid- 
night Episode; but Perry Miller travelled, 
loncly, famous man known to the world as a 
poet and scholar, over nearly all the earth. He 
had come back, from over the seas, to greet Paul 
Montague and his wife again at the old home. 
He passed through New York, from Boston, on 
his way to Maryland, when he stopped in the 
former city and visited a certain famous hospital. 
As he passed through one of the wards, a sister 
of charity raised up from the bedside of one of 
the patients, and when she gazed on Miller, the 
crimson flush mounted clear up to the snowy 
white band which contined her hair. Heavens! 
he recognized the features, still fresh, pure and 
fair, of her whom he had known as Leonora 
Raymond ! 
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THE WILD DOG OF NIAGARA. 

Just below the suspension bridge on the Can- 
ada side, and hanging over the river to a_height 
of some two hundred feet, runs for some distance 
a huge, broken and overre: aching precipice, which 
no human being could climb or descend without 
assistance. Near the surface of the water and on 
the broken rocks, a large, noble-looking, and 
peculiarly-marked Newfoundland dog has been 
seen and heard at various times during the past 
two years, and lately within a few weeks. ‘This 
fact is authenticated by the testimony of many 
respectable and verac’ ious eye-witnesses, and as 
there is no way for the poor animal to return to 
civilized life and the amenities of human inter- 
course, he is a subject of much curious specula- 
tion. He is a kind of Robinson Crusoe among 
dogs, and it is supposed picks up his precarious 
living from the tish and small animals on his 
« beat,” which is only half a mile in length. 
His howling lamentations from the roc ky recesses 
of his retreat are often heard at midnight, and a 
daring attempt to approach and save him = was 
rendered fruitless by his ferocity. An additional 
air of romance has been thrown around his fate 
by the story that he is bemoaning his master, 
whom he lost, at the Clinton House, two years 
since. It is probable that the dog was by some 
accident washed ashore by the rapids, which 
sweep along here with terrific velocity. But 
whether an exile or a disheartened misanthrope, 
the poor castaway has the hearty sympathy of 
every one who approaches the spot and conjec- 
tures his probable tute. —Albany Journal, 














IKE’S SPRING MEDICINE. 

“Tsaac, what is the matter !”’ said Mrs. Part- 
ington, in the morning, as tke bounded into the 
room, jumped over a table, kicked down a chair, 
and concluded with turning a somersault, by 
which operation he succeeded in knocking two 
plates from the dresser. “ What ails you! Are 
you possessed, or what! Such abolitions of feel- 
ings are not pretty.” There was a severity in her 
tone, and she stood looking at the boy through 
her spectacles, as a pair of Lutheran windows 
might look down on a Bantam chicken. Ike 
stopped as she spoke, but looked ap roguishly in 
her face, while he replicd—** Didn’t you tell me to 
take my brimstone and molasses three mornings, 
and then skip three ‘This is the first morning 
to skip. and I'ma doing of it.” The dame smiled 
slightly, as she replied, * * You must be more ap- 
prehensive in going through the world, or you 
may get ap sprehended, my dear. It would make 
you tov sulfurious to ty ake your spring medicine 
every morning, ¢ and [thought you mi ght pass over 
three mornings.” “ Shouldn't L be a Jew,” said 
Ike, feeling the she as of his nose, “to passover 
three mornings ! Mrs. Partington, whether she 
was aware of the atrocity or not, said 
further, and Ike and Lion went out for a roll on 
the —Lusite, 
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ANECDOTES OF DOGS. 

A certain cattle dealer in Irvine is frequently 
in the habit, whem visiting Avr market on ‘Tues- 
davs, of leaving his dog behind him. On these 
oceasions, upon missing his master, the animal 
has been frequently known to take the next train 
to Avr, visit the cattle market, and, not finding 
the object of his search, return again to Irvine. 
His conduct has often attracted the notice of the 
guards on the line, and his movements have been 
watched. But we have not heard by what ciass 
he is acenstomed to travel, and at what rate he is 
charged.—A gentleman's dog having been con- 
vieted of sheep stealing, he told a man to shoot 
him the follow morning. ‘The dog was lying 
in the room at the tine, and apparently listening 
to the conversation. Whether he understood it 
or not, | will not pretend to determine ; bat the 
very first time the door was open he bolted out, 
and never again came within reach of his old 
muts.er. This seems rather a stretch of canine 
intelligence, bat it was told to me as a true story, 
and fam convinced that the relator, who was the 
master of the dog, believed it himself.—Morris. 
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or more of its members by death. Another 
story, and very absurd, both Harry and I voted 
it, was, that no one could enter this wonderful 
house without being chilled through and through, 
in such a manner that it required weeks to re- 
move the disagreeable feeling. 

It was the second summer of our residence at 
Hawthorn Cottage. One morning, just after 
Harry had started for town, I took my sewing 
and seated myself at a window which com- 
manded a view of the mysterious house, as we 
had got into the Nabit of calling it. The noise 
of wheels attracted my attention, and, looking 
up, I saw that a carriage was drawn up at the 
opposite entrance, and that a gentleman and two 
ladies were descending from it. I am not much 
in the habit of watching people, but so many 
had been our conversations about the haunted 
mansion, that I was really curious to know what 
was about to happen. 

The gentleman, an elderly man, with long 
white hair, which was singularly inconsistent 
with his active movements, led the way; the two 
ladies, one elderly, the other young, followed, 
and ina moment more the door of the myste- 
rious house had closed upon all three. Half an 
hour afterwards, they came out, and I had a 
good view of the faces of thé strangers. Never 
shall I forget the face of the younger lady, as I 
tirst saw it that summer morning. We read of 
such, but seldom, if ever, do we meet with them 
in real life. Fair and saintlike, it seemed to 
have caught its expression from the contempla- 
tion of diviner objects than mortals usually 
behold. 

As she stood waiting to enter the carriage, I 
fancied I saw her shudder; and immediately 
after she drew her light shawl more closely 
about her. The story of the fatal chill came 
into my mind, and from that moment I wasa 
believer in it. Not even was Ito be laughed out 
of this belief by Harry, to whom I broached the 
subject at our evening meal. He laughed, also, 
at my enthusiastic description of the younger 
lady, refused to believe her a creature less earthly 
than ordinary mortals, and ended the matter by 
hinting at the impropriety of Mrs. Harry Dole’s 
watching people from the window. 

That put an end, for the present at least, to 
all talk upon the subject; but, nevertheless, I 
thought the more. And when, two days after, 
several loads of elegant furniture came to the 
house opposite, I could not resist the temptation 
—although I was the wife of Mr. Harry Dole, 
merchant—of casting a look now and then across 
the way. As long as Harry did not know it, it 
did not matter much. 

A week after I had first seen them, our neigh- 
bors were settled in their new dwelling, and 
everything went on as quictly, seemingly, as if 
there was fo such thing in the world as a mys- 
terious house. Once or twice I saw the young 
lady in the garden, but as a general thing, we 
seldom saw our neighbors from one week’s end 
to another. After a while, I began to think it 
was our duty to call upon them; but as often as 
I made the proposal, Harry was sure to havea 
headache, or there 
as I myself have a horror of making calls, the 
matter was indefinitely postponed. 

The summer passed, and autumn came on 
unusually chilly. 
as it was, we began to have a little fi 
evenins, and to draw the curtains to make it look 
cosy. Sometimes the wind whistled about the 
house, and sometimes it came in low, wailing 
sounds, like person in 
shall I forget that autumn ; 


some distress. Never 
circumstance 


that happened then, is impressed upon my mind 


ev ery 


| toe deeply ever to be effaced. 


It was the saddest and the dreariest season I 
had ever known; and it was only when I had 
drawn the curtains to shut out the desolate 
world outside, and we were gathered about the 
bright, coal fire, that I was really happy. 

It was nine o'clock in the evening; we had 
gradually dropped into silence and were listening, 
or at least I was, to the wind outside. Suddenly 
there came upon the blast a shrick so inexpressi- 
bly mournful and startling, that both Harry and 
I started to our feet and stood looking at cach 


other in consternation. Once again, even while 


wis some other excuse, and | 





tire of an | 


| is dying. 





| 
we stood spell-bound, it came mingling with the | 
wind, and gradually dying out in such low, mel- | 
ancholy wailings, that our very blood seemed | 
frozen. | 

Harry ran to the front door, and opening it, 
peered into the darkness ; with the exception of 
the wind, all was quiet. There were a few stray 
lights in the house of our opposite neighbors, but 
nothing that betokened confusion or ¢ 
and yet the sound seemed to have come from 
that direction, and must have been more audible 
to them than to us. 

We stood at the door for five minutes, waiting 
for a repetition of the sound. For the third time 
we heard it, now more like a howl than a shriek ; 
more frightful than ever from its intensity, and 
dying out, as before, by degrees. There was no 
mistaking the direction this time; the shriek or 
howl proceeded from the mysterious mansion 
opposite, now, indeed, doubly mysterious. 

I shivered and drew back. Harry closed the 
door, and with a thoughtful face, seated himself 
by the fire in our cosy little parlor. 

The silence of fifteen minutes was at length 
broken by Harry. 

“You are right; there is idstihines strange 
about our neighbors opposite. I wonder who 
and what they are !”” 

“ Do you think,” I ventured to suggest, “ that 
a murder has been committed ?” 

Harry looked grave. “ We ought not child- 
ishly tg imagine all sorts of terrible things ; if 
there is any mystery about the matter, be sure 
that time will reveal it. I really hope there 
will be no further disturbance.” 

The next morning I saw the young lady in 
the garden, gathering a few of the fall flowers. 
It was impossible to connect the idea of crime 
with such a sweet, Madonna-like face, but still I 
was firm in the belief that some mystery hung 
over the house and its inhabitants. 

It might have been a week after the above 
occurrence, that Harry and I were sitting up un- 
usually late; singularly enough, our conversa- 
tion had been very doleful upon this particular 
evening. We had gone back to the deaths of 
our parents, to the melancholy fate of Harry’s 
only sister, a subject to which he very seldom 
referred. With a strange pertinacity, he spoke 
ot it again and again, recapitulated the train of 
horrors that preceded the catastrophe, and lin- 
gered upon the frightful details in a manner that 
made me unusually nervous. 

The fire had died out, and the room was get- 
ting chilly ; both of us had now relapsed into a 
gloomy silence, which ill prepared us for what 
was to follow. With awful distinctness there 
came again that well remembered shriek, still 
ever new in its horror. That night there was 
no wind, and every stage of the sound, from its 
first fullness to the lagt dying wail, smote upon 
our ears in a manner that is never to be forgotten 
while I live. 

“This is frightful!” said Harry, starting up 
and dashing across the room. 

As for me, I sank back u 
closing my eyes, — 
which I could not preve, what 
were in store for us. 

Perhaps the groans that followed were more 
frightful than the shrieks. Groans that 1 should 
have thought possible to have been wrung only 
from the lips of those who die amidst exquisite 
tortures, fell upon our ears without cessation. 

Harry seized his hat and rushed to the door, 
and I followed him. Just then, the side door of 
the mansion closed with a bang, and a moment 
after, a carriage with side lights passed out of 
the gateway and went at a furious pace down the 
road. 

The groans had ceased; all was now as still 
as the grave, and not even a light could be seen 
in the mysterious house. We had nothing else 
left us to do but to close our own door, and, re- 
treating to the parlor, to stare at each other in 
horror and perplexity. 

“If this disturbance ever happens again,” said 
Harry, solemnly, “I shall feel it my duty to in- 
vestigate the mystery, at whatever cost. It is 
very strange.” 

I was in no humor for making any answer ; my 
old enemy, the ague, had fast hold of me, for 
such had been the effect of the sudden shock, 
that it had brought back what, as I thought, I 
had long ago got rid of. 

An hour after, during which time I had not 
moved from the sofa, 1 heard—indeed, we both 
heard—the sound of returning wheels, and once 
again the side lights flashed, as the carriage re- 
entered the gateway ; then all was quiet again. 
That was truly a night of horrors; how we 
lived through it, I cannot tell. 

The next day I had some calters, people that 
lived in our neighborhood. They had, as I sup- 
posed likely, heard the sounds that had so dis- 
turbed us the night before. 

“It’s clear to my mind that the house is 
haunted,” said Mrs. Ball, a very genteel and 
prim, middle-aged lady. “Such groans and 
shrieks no mortal ever could have uttered. I 
really don’t know what to do in the matter.” 

“ They do say,” chimed in number two, “that 
that beautiful young lady is dying by inches. 


ion; 
; 





the sofa, and 
ous shudders, 
fresh horrors 





Every day she grows thinner and thinner, for do 


allshe may, she cannot escape the doom that | 
hangs over her.” 
I remember it well, for, early | 


“Nonsense !’’ was the polite rejoinder of nam- | 
ber three; “I don’t believe a word about the | 
house bemg haunted. It’s 
some crime has been, or is being committed in 
the house, and that the young lady is an unwil- | 


my opinion 


ling 





scomplice to it; no wonder, poor thing, she 

j 
Well, 
That night, when 


it's none of my business.” | 


Harry came home, he in- | 


| formed me that he had made all possible in- 


quiries concerning our opposite neighbors, but | 


no one seemed to know anything about them. | 
As the matter still continued as mysterious as 
ever, and we could gain no new light upon the 
subject, we ceased to speak about it; but every | 
night we dreaded a repetition of the sound. 
It was the last Sunday in October; I remem- 
ber it well, for Harry and I took a longer stroll 
than usual after the afternoon service. We 


our way, and were obliged to come through a 


lost 


long lane, which in sammer was just the green- 


| est and the loveliest country road that I ever | 


that | 


| there and everywhere ; 


saw. Now, 


bright-colored leaves, 


everywhere it strewn with 
through which we tram- 
pled with the keenest sense of enjoyment of 
what might be considered very childish by some 

We met only one person; very seldom 
meet any I don’t think 
Harry took much notice of this man—and I 
didn’t, at first ; 


was 


we 
one in such roads. 
but when I saw him glare at me 
as if he wished to annihilate me, 1 walked on a 
little faster—though I laughed at myself, a min- 
ute after, for being such a coward. 

When we came to Hawthorn Cottage, there 
scemed to be a great commotion in and about 
the house opposite. The hired man was sad- 
dling a horse in the stable, and the elderly gen- 
tleman whom we supposed the head of the fam- 
ily, was running from one place to another with 
great activity. The young lady whom I have 
so often spoken of, was standing at the gateway, 
looking down the road and wringing her hands. 
There was upon her face an expression of an- 
guish which at once awakened my sympathy, 
and I was upon the point of running to her and 
speaking, when she turned away, without per- 
ceiving us, and walked slowly up the carriage 
road. Something had happened to alarm and 
distress our neighbors, but whai it was, we could 
not even guess ; and circumstances forbade our 
offering them sympathy and aid. All through 
that peaceful Sunday afternoon, even till night, 
strangers were coming and going, with faces 
upon which was clearly expressed anxiety. 

I confess that Harry and I were somewhat 
curious to know what was going on in that 
mansion of mystery; but we were not destined 
to be gratified. As before, we heard about mid- 
night the noise of returning wheels, and then the 
sound of many voices; then all was quiet again. 

On Monday morning the haunted house, which 
had figured in my dreams the night previously, 
wore, externally at least, as peaceful a look as 
ever. I half fancied that I had dreamed the 
events of the afternoon before; but that idea 
vanished, when Harry spoke of the matter at the 
breakfast table. 

We came to the conclusion, Harry and T, that 
the house opposite contained some dreadful mys- 
tery which it behooved us to know, if we ex- 
pected to enjoy any more peace and quietness. 
But the question was—how were we to know ? 

Harry insisted upon it, and nearly convinced 
me of the same thing, that the matter was so 
suspicious in its aspects, that he or any other 
person was justified in informing the proper 
authorities of the circumstances, and requiring 
them to give an explanation of the mystery. 

For a long time I objected to such a summary 
mode of proceeding ; but I was not proof against 
Harry’s argument, and in the end was obliged to 
confess that such a course was no more than 
justice to the whole neighborhood. 

It is singular how events turn out sometimes ; 
just before Harry went down town, that morn- 
ing, we had a letter come, by which I learned 
that my sister and her husband had just arrived 
from India, and wished us to meet them in the 
city. That’ cirew nee drove our previous 
conversation from iny mind, and I think from 
Harry’s mind also, for he made no allusion to it 
during that day or the next. 

We remained two days in the city, and during 
that time Hawthorn Cottage was shut up. The 
meeting with my sister after an interval of sev- 
eral years, the sense of relief from the knowledge 
that in our temporary abode we should not be 
subjected to the terrors of the haunted house, 
made an entirely different person of me; and 
when, towards night, we arrived at Hawthorn 
Cottage, I was in the gayest of spirits. I had 
many pleasant things to think of, not the least of 
which was that, in a few days, my sister was 
coming to make our little mansion a long visit. 

It was near ten, that same evening, and I had 
put my work away and was meditating the pro- 
priety of retiring for the night, when suddenly, 
as ever, there came to our ears a succession of 
those shricks which had chilled us with horror 
twice before. 

Harry sprang to his feet with the determina- 
tion of discovering the origin of those frightful 
sounds, if such a thing were possible; for the 
repetition of them was almost beyond endurance. 
At the piazza of our cottage, he came to a full 
stop; there was something singular about the 
appearance of the house opposite. From the 
side windows flashed a long, lurid gleam of 
light, which lit up all objects on that side of the 
house. The shrieks still continued, but in con- 
templating the mansion, we almost forgot them. 

“Good heavens! the house is on tire !’’ 
Harry’s vehement exclamation, as he 
down the steps, leaving me spell-bound at his 


was 
dashed 


announcement, 
The next moment I rushed into the 
seized a woolen shawl, 


hall, 
sped after 
Harry, who had by this time gained the side door 
of the mansion. 


and then 
As I passed up the carriage 
road, tongues of fire leaped from the upper win- 
dows, and a hideous “ ha, ha, ha!” 
above, 


uttered from 
rang in my ears. Harry opened the door 
and passed in without ceremony, and I followed 
him. 
There 
entered but the elderly lady whom we had once 


was no one in the room into which we 


or twice seen. She was running from one place 


to another, gathering up stray articles, but evi- 


dently without mach idea of what she was doing 


Leaving her in my charge, Harry rushed ap 


stairs to the immediate scene of the fire. 

It was piteous to see the old lady moving fruit- 
lessly about the room, every now and then stop- 
ping to wring her hands It was no time for 
ceremony, so I tried to make her understand that 
had better secure 


if she had valuables to save, she 





them at once. Acting upon my suggestion, she 


went to work actively, and by the tune a half a 
seore of the other neighbors had arrived, we had 
contrived to save many things 

Then followed a scene of confusion that it is 
almost impossible to describe. Harry was here, 
sometimes directing those 
who were attempting to extinguish the fire, some- 


times handing up the buckets of water, and 





again helping to remove t'» Dare we 





all the nowe and confusion, I, aad all of as who 
were down stairs, heard those awful groans and 


shrieks, doubly awful from the circumstances, 


~) 


and proceeding apparently from the very root 
where the fire had onginated 

that 
save the house, and the attennon of all was now 
turned to the looked 
Harry, to be found 


It soon became evident no effort could 


round for 


The 


furniture 1 


but he was no where 


| Rreater part of us had retreated to the garden, 





driven thither by the intense heat, and it was 


while standing there, that L saw Harry re-appear 
at the door, bearing in his arms the 
form of the lady, 


ment, strange to say, 1 had forgotten. 


Ihahimate 
whom until that mo 
Tran for 
wand and received her, and with a lithe help, 1 


young 


had soon conveyed her across the street to Haw 
thorn Cottage. The moment she was somewhat 
recovered, T hurried back to the scene of the fire 
although my aid was no longer needed 

1 had never 
had such a near view of a fire before, and 1 pray 
that I The flames 
leaped up and roared as if they bad human 


It was a grand but awful sight. 


may never have another 


voices, and we stood breathless, almost over 
powered by the grandeur of the scene. 
Fortunately Hawthorn Cottage was not en 
dangered, for the wind bore the flames in an 
entirely opposite direction. 


I should have 


I was thinking how 


felt if our home had gone too, 
enveloped in those awful tongues of flame, when 
a movement of the crowd about me attracted my 
The nearest the building 


and two whom I recognized ax 


attention. crowd 


parted, men, 
Harry and our neighbor with the venerable white 
hair, came slowly along, bearing between them 
the dead body of a man; I knew he was dead by 
the peculiarly listless manner in which his arms 
hung down. 

They came nearer, and impelled by a faseina- 
tion which T could not resist, I retained my place 
while the others fell back. O, shocking sight! 
distigured and begrimmed with smoke as it was, 
I nevertheless recognized that peculiar face that 
had glared upon me in the country road not 
many Sundays ago. 
fully with their burden of senseless 
never saw it again. 


They passed on mourn- 
clay, aud I 


The next morning, when we looked out, we 
suw only a smouldering heap of ruins where 
once stood the haunted house, T heard a physi 
cian once say that it would be a lucky thing, if all 
such consumption-breeding houses could be de- 
stroyed by fire; and as he spoke, he shrugged 
his shoulders and glanced at Hawthorn Cottage. 
I suppose he meant that the situation was rather 
damp—and indeed we found it so, after living 
there a couple of years Fever and ague isn’t 
the pleasantest disease that ever was, and 1 
found that Hawthorn Cottage was peculiarly fa- 
vorable to such diseases. I never wholly recov- 
ered until we removed to a home of our own, 
located in a particularly healthy spot. 

The homeless family, father, mother and 
daughter, remained with us a few days, at our 
urgent invitation, and when they went away, we 
had formed an acquaintance with them which 
will last throuzh life. We count them now among 
our best friends. 

A week fier the fire, 1 said to Harry ; 

“ Thereis one thing, that troubles me, Harry. 
I am certain you know, and yet you have never 
told me the mystery of that house opposite.” 

“ Haven't 1?” said Harry “ Well, it is a sad 
subject ; let that be my excuse for not telling 
you.” 

“ What was it?” I persisted ; and one more 
question—“ who was it that you bore from the 
house that awful night ¢”” 

“The only son of our neighbor, a raving 
maniac ; he was the author of the fire, and per- 
ished in it. That is the whole mystery of the 
house opposite, and Tam thankful that was the 
only mystery. I hope we shall never be troubled 
by it any more.”’ I hoped so too. 


Housewife 8 Department. 








(Written for The Flag of our Uniou.| 
Seed Cake. 

Beat one pound of butter to a cream. adding gradually a 
quarter of a pound of sifted sugar, beating both together ; 
have ready the yolks of eighteen eggs, and the whites of 
ten, beaten separately, mix in the whites firet, and then 
the yolks, and beat the whole for ten minutes; add two 
grated nutmegs. one pound and a half of flour. and mix 
them very gradually with the other ingredients; when 
the oven is ready, beat in three ounces of picked caraway - 
seeds. 


Ginger Cordial. 

This is made with the essence of ginger It is preferred 
colored, and therefore may Se well prepared by simple 
digestion. One drachm will be found to be enough for 
two gallons of spirit, The addition of twe or three drops 
each of essence of lemon and orange-peel, with a apoor fal 
of essence of cardameme to each gallon, will improve it 
If wanted dark, it may be eolored with burnt sugar. The 
quantity of sugar is one a half pounds to the gallon 





Queen Cake. 

Mix one pound of dried flour, the same of sifted sngar 
and washed currants; wash one pound of butter io ruee- 
water. beat it well, then ix with it eaght eggs, yolks and 


whites beaten separately, and pat in the dry ingredients 


by degrees; beat the whole an hour, butter liltie tins, 
teacups, or saucers, filling them only half full; sift » little 
fine sugar just as you put them into the oven 


Cranberry Pudding. 

Boil one pint and a halfof cranberries cleared of the 
stalks in four ounces of sugar and water, until they are 
broken. and form a kind of jam. make ups large ball of 
it; cover it weil with rice washed clean and dry; then 
round each field a floured piece of cloth, whieh the as for 
dumplings. Boil them one bour; sift sugar over when 


served, aud butter in a beat 


Peppermint Cordial. 

Take thirteen gallons of rectified spirit. one in five un 
der hydrometer proof. twelve powads of loaf eugar, cue 
pint of spirit of wine that will fire gunpowder, fifteen pen 
ny weights of of] of peppermint, eed as mock water a will 
Sil up the cask, whieh should be set om emd after the 
whole has been erli rvused. Enough for twenty galions 


A rich Christmas Pudding. 

One pound of rmeisine stoned. one pound of currant 
half a pound quarter of & pound of sugar 
ef four, three eag*.a cap of sweetarats 
and 4 winegias of brandy Mix well, amd hell in 6 meruld 
eight heures 





of berfeucet 


two epeemeful 


Parisian Mode of roasting Apples. 

Seiert the largret apples ercop out the core withont 
cutting quite thromgh 1) the hellew with butter and 
fine «oft eugar, let them roast ine slow oven, and serve 
up wth the a) rup 


ices 


i 
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{Written for The Fisg of our Union.) 
LOOK BACK. 


BY EDWIN §. Honan 





Look back! ah, yes, review— 

The past is all too true: 

And yet too fall of scorching lore, 

To sail quite from its checkered shore 

Plough frequent back across the sea, 

Though not o'er fair the prospect be; 

A wholesome retrospect is gained, 

By gleaning from the years so stained : 

And strangely scattered here and there 

Pure passages, all free from care, 

All sweetly clear from sin and shame, 

Upon the darkened vision came: 

Lights, that in holy peace redeemed 

The life which otherwise had seemed 

Undone. uncherishe:, lost of heaven, 

Unfit for joys to angels given. 

And if nanght else, these rays would prove 

The retrospection blessed by love; 

But more than that—for virtue’s sake, 
- “Twere well a contrast view to take. 





THE STAR AND THE OCEAN. 


See yon poor star 
That shudders o’er the mournful hill of pines! 
*T would almost make me weep, it seems so sad 
"Tis like an orphan trembling with the cold, 
Over hia mother’s grave among the pines. 
Like a wild lover, who has found his love 
Worthless and foul, our friend, the sea, has left 
His paramour the shore; naked she liss, 
Ugly and black and bare. Hark how he moans! 
The pain is in his heart. Inconstant fool! 
He wit be up ae her breast to-morrow 
As eager us ALEXANDER Suita. 


LOVE. 
It is a rentle and affectionate thought, 
That, in immeasurable heights above us, 
At our first birth the wreath of love was woven, 
With sparkling stars for flowers.—CoLERipes. 





CONTENT. 
Poor and content is rich, and rich enough.—SuaksPeans 





Domestic Story Department. 








{Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


SOUP, ETC, 
BY MARGARET VERNE. 


Mrs. Purnam, John Martin’s portly, bustling 
housekeeper, made delicious soups. Not black, 
greasy compounds, which look as if manufactured 
out of stale dish-water and burnt crusts, and 
taste just as they look ; not weak, frothy mix- 
tures, genteelly diluted, peppered and salted re- 
minders of the time of Noah and the ark, when 
water was, according to historical accounts, quite 
plenty, and beef-shanks couldn’t have been had 
for love or money ; not thick porridges of stewed 
vegetables, enough to make one’s head ache just 
to think of, for pitying the poor potatoes and 
cabbages and turnips at losing their individuality 
in such amelange. Not any of these, but rich, 
sweet, savory messes, such as would make an 
epicare’s mouth water—the liquid part like am- 
ber jelly, and the different bbe floating 
about in distinet but har the 
crimson and white and yellow inn of beet and 
carrot and potato, to say nothing of parsnips and 
onions, mingling like rubies and gold and pezris. 
That may be a little extravagant—but never 
mind! Why, it actually used to seem to me as 
though some good old cow (Mr. Martin never 
ate mutton or pork), I mean, rather, some good 
young cow, had made it the direct aim of her life 
to see what a nice specimen of a marrow-bone 
she could manufacture for Mrs. Putnam’s es- 
pecial benefit in soup making; and as though, 
moreover, she must have been proud of giving 
up the ghost if she could but have foreseen the 
good lady’s success. The cow that could have 
tasted or even smelled of Mrs. Putnam’s soups, 
and then begrudged her a shank, would deserve 
to be put to the rack. 

But I am spending too much time with my 








Ales for hemes expecmaions ! 1 succeeded in 
so far that the house was to be deserted as soon 
as we could find a suitable tenement to remove 
to, and the repairings were to be postponed until 
then. I had volunteered for the house-hunting 
business, and with my head full of anticipated 
curious adventures, was smilingly tying on 
my bonnet one sunny morning, preparatory to 
sallying out for my first trial, when papa came 
in, looking pleased and flurried, and announced 
that my services could be dispensed with, as John 
Martin, his junior partner, had offered him rooms 
in his house for the short time we were to be 
homeless. 

Be it known that this same Mr. Martin was 
a nice young bachelor, handsome, intelligent, 
and while I am about it I may as well add 
mighty proud and dignified in his ways. He was 
a frequent visitor at our house, and I should have 
been charmed with him, only that proper people 
were my abomination, and he was always so 
grave and quiet that I soon learned to stand in a 
very wholesome but not very agreeable awe of 
him. I was forever afraid of shocking him by 
my reckless gayety, though to be sure he never 
gave me any reason to entertain such a fear. His 
manner towards me was rather that of a staid 
elder brother to a spoiled and wilful child. 

But I was quite enraged at him (innocent as 
he was of any intention to displease me) for 
spoiling my fun. The idea of spending one, and 
possibly two months, under the same roof with 
him, was perfectly horrifying to me. What with 
my laughing (I had a voice like a young savage’s 
for clearness), romping, singing, dancing, piano 
playing and guitar thrumming, I should quite 
shock him out of his senses I felt sure. Not, of 
course, that I cared particularly for that—only; 
you see, didn’t I tell you he was young and 
hand , and a bachelor? Well, then. 

Papa’s look of blank wonder at the indignant 
way in which I snatched my bonnet from my 
head and marched from the parlor at his an- 
nouncement, made me laugh in spite of myself, 
though I was careful not to indulge the propen- 
sity until I was out of sight. 

Of course it was of no use opposing this new 
arrangement ; I knew that to begin with, and 
that my best way was to submit as graciously as 
possible. If there wasn’t a malicious intention 
away down in the bottom of my. wicked little 
heart to have my revenge on Mr. John Martin 
before our stay was over, why then my name 
never was Bessie Wheatly. 

We changed habitations immediately. Our 
new residence was a large, clegant mansion, in 
the suburbs of the city. The grounds about it 
were magnificent, and under any other circum- 
stances I should have gone into most extravagant 
rhapsodies of delight and admiration. As it was, 
Thad a decided objection to being gratified or 
pleased with anything, so I very haughtily turned 
up my capacious nose to the whole concern, 
house, garden and all. As for my behaviour, if 
my heroine wasn’t in the first person, which 
would render the declaration excessively impo- 
lite, you see, I should say a. abominable. I 
overheard Mrs. Putnam telling Mr. Martin, the 
second evening after our arrival, that I made 
“noise enough for a regiment of Hottentots.” 
Where the good lady ever saw or heard a regi- 
ment of Hottentots is beyond my guessing. 

“Well, well, she’s nothing but a child yet,” 
was the answer, for which I was breathlessly 
listening. ‘You mustn’t fret at her. Let her 
make as much noise as she pleases, so long as 
she leaves the roof on over our heads.” 

Leave the roof on indeed! I would have per- 
formed the feat of lifting it that blessed minute, 
if there had been strength in chagrin and mor- 
tification. 

* Though Mr. Martin was the most courteous 
and attentive of landlords, and quite won upon 
the hearts of both my parents, he and I made no 
headway whatever in the way of becoming 
friends. If the fault had not been altogether 
mine, I should have been sorry. Sometimes he 
brought me his favorite books to read, marking 








preface. If anybody thinks me a gor lizer, 
from the above eulogy, I just wish they were 
obliged to sit down before a brimming tureen of 
soup such as I have described, and then get up 
and go away without so much as a taste. That 
is all. 

You see it was in this way that I happened to 

know anything about it. Father’s house in the 
city was undergoing repairs, and we, that is, 
mother and I, (for are not the women-people the 
“we” of every establishment?) had decided 
that it would be quite impossible to inhabit it 
while they were going on. To be sure, the libra- 
ry, back parlor and sleeping rooms were to be 
kept safe from the despoiling hands of the car- 
penters, painters and paperers ; but then, what 
with the noise and rubbish and general confusion 
and disarrangement of affairs, we solemnly de- 
clared in the face of all papa’s remonstrances 
that we never could stand it in the world—our 
nerves conld never endure the shock. Now 
mother might not have been whimsical or fool- 
ish in her opinion, for she was in reality a deli- 
cate, sickly woman, subject to all manner of neu- 
ralgies and nervous headaches, and the dear 
knows what all—bless her heart! But as for me, 
a miss of seventeen, talking about her nerves! 
I ought to have had my ears bexed. 

Now anything like a hubbub and uproar was 
my especial delight, and it is a wonder that I 
ever thought of evacuating the premises at any 
rate. Indeed, I don’t think the idea would ever 
have grown to a wish if it hadn't been for the 
curiosity of knowing where we should go to if 
we did. If it had been a little earlier in the year 
we could have retreated to Newport or Saratoga, 
but in the early autumn as it was, there was no 
such thing possible. Father had a perfect horror 
of hotel lodgings, and the idea of hiring a tene- 
ment seemed so extremely fanny that I deter- 
mined at once, as recorded above, that my nerv- 
ous system would never pass unshattered through 
so much din as the workmen would make. I 
had heard and read so many absurd house-hunt- 
ing adventures, that my mirth-loving spirit caught 

the cue at once, I determined, if papa would 
not listen to my mother’s importunities, I would 
make the house uninhabitable to him with my 
teasings. 
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ges for my particular notice. They would 
invariably get mislaid or forgotten—did he un- 
derstand that it was not always by chance? If 
he did, he never signified so much; for when he 
would question me about them, and I would tell 
him I had not read them, he would smile in his 
peculiar, quiet way, say “ Ah, indeed,” and bring 
me another straightway. Presuming, wasn’t he ? 
He offered me flowers, too, sometimes (for 
though we had the range of the garden, we never 
felt at liberty to make free with his floral treas- 
ures). Most commonly his bouquets would get 
thrown down carelessly, a moment after presen- 
tation (at which he never looked annoyed or re- 
sentful in the least)—sometimes torn up or muti- 
lated before his very eyes, or twisted into pellets 
to pelt my canary with; though I believe I was 
once (only once, I assure you) guilty of carrying 
one to my room, preserving it in a vase of water 
for nearly a week, and then putting it away care- 
fully to dry between the leaves of my Bible. It 
spoiled the book, and of course it was that I cried 
about for nearly three hours one evening a week 
afterward. It wasn’t because Mr. Martin had 
invited me to accompany him to a concert, and 
I had refused him in a rude, unladylike way. O, 
no indeed ! 

When we had been in the house a month, I 
arrived at the wonderful conclusion that I hated 
Mr. John Martin most vigorously. I was helped 
to this understanding by a report that he was en- 
gaged to a beautiful young lady in a neighboring 
city. Mrs. Putnam told me it in confidence. I 
hated him so much that I couldn’t endure the 
thought of there being any such happiness in 
store for him—really I couldn’t! 

But about the soup. After Mr. Martin’s in- 
junction not to “fret at me,” the good house- 
keeper had taken a decided and almost childish 
liking to my noisy self; in fact, she took me 
under-her especial guardianship, and petted and 
humored me as if Lhad been her own daughter. 
This was how I became acquainted with the most 
delicate, sedulously-guarded secret of her life—to 
wit, namely—that she always made Mr. Martin’s 
soups herself. 

“There wasn’t @ woman in the world—she 
didn’t keer if it was the Queen of Bungay (her 
historical and geographical knowledge wasn’t of 





the high est order), who could hold a candle to 
her in making soup,” she used to tell me, with 4 
glow of satisfaction and pride on her comely face. 
“ Though there didn’t anybody mistrust,” she in- 
variably added, with an aturmed look ; “ and she 
wouldn’t have me tell for the world, that she ever 
meddled with the cooking. She was Mr. Martin's 
housekeeper, and she hoped she knew her 
place.” 

Not knowing any one who would be over and 
above interested in this revelation, I was not par- 
ticularly tempted to betray hersecret, and so kept 
it—a circumstance which ought togo a little way 
certainly toward refuting the hateful calumnies 
about women, to the effect that none of us can 
keep a secret. I could and did. One day, after 
romping through the garden until I was as wild 
with exercise as an untamed hawk, I went into 
the house most particularly and voraciously 
hungry. I never was one of those delicate dam- 
sels who have a romantic faculty of living on air 
and moonshine—tiat my plump waist and red 
cheeks would have testified. But still I think 
and always shall think, that my appetite that 
day was sormhehow an unnatural one. It was 
destiny. 

It lacked an hour of our dinner-time, but Mr. 
Martin always dined earlier, and as I ran into the 
back hall, my olfactories were greeted with the 
savory smell that, floating from the half-open 
door of the large dining-room, betrayed Mrs. 
Putnam to have been engaged outside of ber own 
legitimate sphere again. I repeat it, I was 
hungry. I thought of the lunch I should get at 
home—nothing more than cake and cheese and 
cold coffee, for a whole hour, and my mouth 
watered for a taste of the warm, delicious soup. 
Thad half a mind to run in and ask Mrs. Put- 
nam for some, but that would seem so much like 
the action of a greedy child, I was ashamed to 
do it. So I crossed the hall with lingering, re- 
luctant steps. I knew that Mr. Martin had not 
yet arrived, and as I passed the dining-room 
door I saw that the apartment was empty. Mrs. 
Putnam was probably in the kitchen. 

For a moment I wrestled with a most unro- 
mantic temptation. There, before my eyes, on 
the elegantly laid table, smoked the tureen of 
soup, by some forgetfulness of the housekeeper’s, 
left uncovered. Couldn’t I just run in, snatch a 
taste, and rim out again? I suppose I ought to 
be ashamed of acknowledging such a very dis- 
graceful and shockingly unlady-like yielding to 
the tempter. But I record it for your benefit, 
reader. 

I tiptoed swiftly and silently into the room, 
and up to the table. Never since the fall of 
Adam was there anything so tantalizing to a 
hungry person’s appetite as that first spoonful of 
soup. It was followed by another and another 
and another, until I had quite forgotten to keep 
count of them. The dish which contained the 
liquid temptation was a dainty, exquisite little 
china affair, scarcely capable of holding a quart, 
and all at once I discovered, to my unexpected 
dismay, that I 4 made a most suspicious low- 
" “who can tell how far 
‘step may Idad one into difficulty. 
What was to be done? There wasn’t a cat or 
a dog on the premises to shoulder the mischief. 
I should certainly be found out, and O, that that 
dignified, grave John Martin (whom I hated so 
that I couldn’t endure to have him engaged, you 
know !) should ever hear of me as a soup-stealer ! 
Dear, dear, and he would hear of it ! 

As this distracting thought flew through my 
mind, and while my face was still hot with the 
shame of anticipated discovery, I suddenly be- 
came conscious of the presence of some one be- 
sides myself in the room. I dared not look up 
—I hoped it was only Mrs. Putnam—but I felt 
that it was Mr. Martin! My head swam—I 
turned sick and giddy with the quick thrill of 
anger and humiliation, and then with the insane 
idea of escaping from the consequences of my 
disgraceful action, and taking the evidence of my 
guilt with me, I snatched the tureen (what could 
I have been thinking of?) and started forward 
into the back hall, (that invisible presence had 
made its entrance at another door), pausing there 
an instant, with my heart throbbing so fast and 
loud with fear, that its swift beats were audible, 
and then rushing headlong out of doors into the 
garden—never stopping again in my precipitate 
flight, till I had crouched down half hidden in the 
vines of a summer-house at the very farthest ex- 
tremity of the extensive grounds. 

I set the soup dish on the low arbor seat, and 
looked at it. Yes, I think I did look at it! Eve, 
after eating her apple, might have looked at the 
innocent core much in the same way. Heavens! 
how I loathed soup just then! I believe to have 
swallowed the tenth part of a teaspoonful would 
have strangled me. 

“ Quite fond of soup, are you not, Miss Bessie ? 
I hope you found it nice !”” 

My heart sprang to my throat. Paralyzed 
with horror, I_could scarcely turn my eyes to- 
ward the speaker. There in the door of the 
summer-house, handsome and proud-looking as 
ever, only that there was a wicked light in his 
dark eyes, stood Mr. Martin. 

“Tf you have completed your meal, as you 
scem to have done, I would respectfully remind 
you that J haven't been to dinner yet.” 

” He reached out his hand in a way so wonder- 
fully suggestive, that I never shall forget it till I 
die. What could I do but hand him the half- 
emptied dish. Did he see the tears of mortifica- 
tion in my eyes, and the fire that burned in 
scarlet flashes over my face, as Ididso? O, 
what a cruel John he was! 

“Do not let me rob you. 
have had quite enough ?”” 

“ Yes—ves, sir,—a great plenty,’”’ I managed 
to gasp out in reply, making a movement to go 
past him. 

He anticipated me. His tall, stalwart figure 

blocked up the doorway so completely, that I 
might as well have contemplated escaping through 
a key-hole. I did not compre’ shend the whole of 
the punishment and torture he intended me to 
suffer, however, until he deliberately comme’ enced 
eating—alternating the very leisurely employ- 
ment of lifting the spoon to his mouth by glanc- 
ing at me! 

“Mrs. Putnam has outdone herself to-day,” 








Are you sure you 
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he said, at last. 
you think so?” 

I didn’t answer him. How could I* 

“You are sure you had a plenty ?” 

I bowed mechanically. It was the only way 
in which to rid myself for a single instant of the 
quizzical glance of his saucy eyes. 


“ This is really delicious ! Don’t 


“ And so have I—a plenty.” 
rattling 
to me that it was empty.) ‘* Mrs. Putnam never 
takes soup herself, and as she usually cooks more 
than enough for one dinner, what do you say to 
eating soup with me always in the future?” 

There was a strange emphasis on the a/wvys. 


(Here the spoon, 





Would he show no mercy ? 

“ Please, please let me go, Mr. Martin I an 
ashamed, and very 
dear Mr. Martin.” 

I spoke through gushing tears distress 
had risen to its climax. I was hard|) aware what 
I said, but I was very earnest to escape. 


sorry. 


Forgive 1 ar, 


“Tell me, tirst, Bessie, what you think of my 
proposal ?”” 

“Don't—don't tease me any longer,” I cried, 
imploringly. ‘“ You are not a generous victor. 
You have punished me enough.” 

He hesitated a moment, and then stepped back 
a pace or two. Like a caged bird, suddenly let 
loose, I sprang eagerly forward, but as I was 
flying past him, with a laugh and a rapid move- 
ment, he circled my waist with his arm, and— 
and— 

Mrs. Putnam says I am the flightiest little 
minx, for a married woman, that she ever saw. 

We had soup for dinner. It is the anniversary 
of our wedding. John says it is almost as nice as 
that we had in the arbor, for he insists upon it to 
this day that I helped him eat it. I didn’t, 
though. 





THE IRON DUKE HUMBUGGED. 


Referring to the advance from the Ebro to the 
Douro, the duke stated that “ he got famously 
taken in on that occasion, The troops had taken 
to plundering a good deal. It was necessary to 
stop it, and Lissued an order announcing ‘that 
the first man taken in the act should be hanged 
upon the spot. One day, just as we were sitting 
down to dinner, three men were brought to the 
door of the tent by the prevot. The case against 
them was clear, and I heard nothing for it but to 
desire that they should be taken away, and 
hanged in some “place. where they might be seen 
by the whole column in its march next day. I 
had a good many guests with me on that ocea- 
sion, and among the rest, I think, Lord Nugent. 
T hey seemed dreadfully shocked, and could not 
eat their dinner. I didn’t like it much myself, 
but, as I told them, I had no time to indulge m 
feelings, I must do my duty. Well, the dinner 
went off rather gravely, and next morning, sure 
enough, three men, in uniform, were seen hang- 
ing from the branches of a tree close to the high 
road. 

It was a terrible example, and produced the 
desired effect; there was no more plundering. 
But you may guess what my Peres se was, 
when some months afterwards I learned that one 
of my staff took counsel with Dr. Hume, and as 
three men had just died in the hospital, they 
hung them ‘up, and let the three culprits Ba f 
to their regiments.” “ a ang: *tyou very angry, 
duke?” was the questi ell, I suppose I 
was at first; but as I had no wish to take the 
poor fellows’ lives, and only wanted the example, 
and as the example had the desired effect, my 
anger soon died out, and I confess to you that 
am very glad now that the three lives were 


spared.”"—Gleig’s Life of Wellington. 





Providence conceals itself in the details of hu- 
man affairs, but becomes unveiled in the gener- 
alities of history.—Lamartine. 


Floral Department, 


{Prepared for The Flag of our Union.} 


O, few are they who speak in praise, 
Thou wild and stormy month, of thee; 
And yet I love thee, for thou bring’st 
he promise of the spring to me.—Barawt. 











Arranging a Garden. 

It is frequently found that in small gardens, and par- 
ticularly those walled in, one part of it gets very little 
sun; perhaps one of the walls gets none; scarcely any 
thing does well near that wall. It is a good plan to make 
the principal path near that wall. In this case a little 
border, not more than a foot wide, should be made for 
the purpose of planting ivy or climbing roses, or anything 
to cover the wall, and next that the path; the edging to 
the path should be London pride, thrift, or white Arabis. 
The other part of the garden which the sun reaches 
should be flower-beds for things which cannot thrive 
without it. 

Influence of Flowers. 

Why does not every one have a geranium. a rose, a 
fuschia, or some other flower. in the window? It is very 
cheap, next to nothing, if you raise it from seed or slip, 
and it isa beauty and acompanion. As charming Leigh 
Hunt says, ‘It sweetens the air, rejoices the eye, links 
you with nature and i , and is hing to love. 
If it cannot love you in return, it cannot hate you; it 
cannot utter a hateful thing even for neglecting it, for 
though it is all beauty, it has no vanity; and living, as it 
does, purely to do you good, and afford you pleasure, how 
can you neglect it?”’ 





Bee Larkspurs. 

The bee larkspur has become a very large family, called 
delphinium ; of this one of the best is delphinium formo- 
sum. The seed of this sown when asters and stocks are 
sown, and similarly treated, will bloom the first year. 
The flowers are large and bloom in spikes, the color in- 
tense blue, the height about a foot It is the richest of 
all perennials for the open border; the roots part for in- 
crease, but if left in the ground. it spreads and throws 
up more spikes. 





German Asters. 

German asters should be raised in a hotbed in February 
or March, pricked out when the plants have two or three 
leaves, and transplanted into the open garden in May, 
where they will make a very fine appearance in September 
and October. They should be grown in light rich soil, or 
in loam and thoroughly rotten dung. 





Plants, Indoors and out of Doors. 

There is not a more trying month than March for 
plants, indoors or out; the changes are mischievous, and 
no plant is more liable to suffer than the universal faror- 
ite, the camellia japonica. 


not well regulated 


Lily of the Valley. 

This delicate and fragrant little flower requires rather 
& moist soil, which should be tolerably light 
is increased by dividing the roots. which are very numer- 
ous; and though it is generally supposed to like the shade, 
yet it will not flower well unless it has plenty of light 





Birds’ Eye. 


This little plant, the botanical name of which is primuda | 
farmmosa, is very pretty, and should be cultivated in sail | 


which bas a large proportion of pest, and kept moist 


against the bottom of the dish, announced | 


It is better to keep them in» | 
room without a fire than in one where the temperature ie | 


The plant | 


. Mester's Vieni, 


The late John Palmer the comedian, whos tither was 
@ bill-eticker, and whe had occasionally practiasl in the 
| same humble occupation himeelf, strutting 











be evoning 
in the green-room of the Drury Lane Theatre, in a r 
glittering buckle & gentieman present remarke 
they greatly resembled dian is Str.” said Palmer 

} with warmth, “1 would have you to Know that f newer 
wear anything but diamonds Task your pardon 
feplied the gentleman, ‘1 remember the time whe sou 
wore nothing but paste This produced a loud laugh 
which was heightened by Parsons jogging bim on the 

| elbow. and drtiy saying, “Jack, why don't you steed Aen 
against the wall 


When Marion's brigade was once engaged in battle, 
Captain Gee was supposed to be mortally wounded & 
ball passed through the cock of bis hat, very muct 
ing not only the crown, but also the head He lay for 
many hours insensible; but suddenly reviving, his fret 
inquiry was after his hat, which being brought to hie « 
friend at the same time lamenting the mangled state of 
| his head, he exclaimed, 0,1 care nothing about my 

head—time and the doctor will mend that! ut it grieve 
me to think that the rascals have ruined my wow that 
forever!” 


tear 


SN nn nnn ns 


A history of the town of Temple, N. H., has just been 
printed. and from a sketch of the village lyceum therein, 
we find the following questions, among others, were dis 
“a <i at ite meetings 

hich is most disagreeable—to have no appetite for 
dinner, or no dinner for the appetite?" 
Ww hic is the most empty, a fop's head or a coquette's 


‘Is the making of apples into cider the best use they 
ean be put to!’ Decided, yeas 10, nays 17 


On the first introduction “e our late minister, Mr. Ma- 
sen, to the French court, at a levee, it is said he was aw- 
fully embarrassed at being left alone with the Kussian 
ambassador, to Steer he had been introduced = The Kus- 
sian commenced, ** Parlez vous eur? — 
“Un pew,” said the quaking functlonary, immedi. 
ately charged on the Russian with, * Do you speak Eng- 
lish, sir?’ —*' A schmall!” said the Russian, and Mr 
Mason felt relieved. 


An American officer, during the war of Independence, 
was ordered to a station of extreme peril, when several 
around him suggested various expedients by which he 
might evade the dangerous post assigned him He made 
them the following heroic reply :—‘'I thank you, my 

friends, for your solicitude; I know I can easily save my 
life, but, who will save my honor should I adopt your 






adv 


Bape Leighton was By day lost in meditation in his 

walk , when a woman came 
‘=p 7c him and paid that it was onlered that he sho wld 
marry her—for she had dreamed three times that she was 
married to him. The bishop answered, ‘ Very well; 
whenever I shall dream thrice that I] am married to you, 
1 will let you cai and then the union will take place.” 





Brown and Smith were ro dining ane the other day. 
After dinner, Smith proposed a bottle of port wine, which 
was produced by the landlord and peowes to be execrable 

his is very bad port,’ said Smith 

“ aged - lated the landlord. 
at the y 

“oO, ,  reoaed Smith, * that beeswing is all hum." 


Men become pai from business troubles, household 
affairs, poor gin, religious excitements, and all that 
of thing; but who the deuce ever heard of anybody losing 
his brains while aiding the unfortunate’ 
the mind sweet there is no pickle like humanity. W 
bd you have a pain in the head, therefore, tap your 

eart. 


= ‘That can't be; 





look 





PRN ee eS 


An editor out West oN gare for an aseistant capable 
of writing on grave subjects. —— made application 
for the office, to whom t roping ‘Have you 
any editorial experience ’’’—"' No,’ was the reply of the 
applicant, “but I have for four Years kept the books of 
an undert 










An individual who had been rejected by several fair la- 
dies, was railing at the ignorance of woman A friend 
stopped his invectives by telling him that it was folly of 
him to complain of their ignorance, when he had suffered 
from their — too much scsi 


One of the beauties of the court of Prussia said to the 
king, ‘Sire, how is it that you, who are so glorious al- 
realy. still yh for new fame?” 

me,” he replied. ** for the same reason that you, 
souee #0 beautiful, still wear rouge 

The lates ccna for an air- “tight coffin is, that 
it protects the form from decomposition, ‘ and can be re- 

ned in the parlor as an elegant 
out any — whatever.” 
an early dea 


jece of furniture, with- 
yhat an inducement for 
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A green-looking fellow hailed a carga” te omnibus driver, 
the other day, as he was dashing v up ashington Street 
Fig with * Goin’ to Roxbury?" —* Yes,” said Jehu, 
ting. sore Ay Ta ai responded the gawk, 
he passed quiet! 


A very well-meaning gentleman of this city declares 
that he has discovered a system by which he an predict 
the weather. We have tested hie predictions, and have 
come to the conclusion that his system will never prove 
prophet-able. 





Scene in the Lobby of the Opera House.—* Wichard, ole 
fellah, did you observe how that gurl gazed at my kervat’”’ 

“No, Bwyon, I did not, for there was a sweat cweature 
whose eyes were positively inverted on my boot# all the 
evening. 2 Renna oe —— 

Byron was the originator of “ yellow-covered litera- 
ture ;"' for, after devoting all his days to writing, he ac- 
knowledged shortly before his death that 

“My days are in the yellow leaf.”’ 


wenn 
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If you have a friend whom you desire to remain a 
friend, get in debt to him. He'll never leave you~ he'll 
haunt you; and ‘in fond remembrance,” ever cherish 
your virtues and the amount of your indebtedness 


ANA ARR RR enn er 


“Jim,” said one youngster to another on the Fourth, 
“Jim. lend me two cents, will yer’ I got up so early 1 
spent all my money before breakfast. I didn't think the 
day was going to be so = 


aA eee 


Foote being once annoyed by a poor fiddler “ straining 
harsh discords"’ under his window, sent him a *billing, 
with a request that he would play elsewhere, as one scraper 
at the door was sufficient. 


The last result of Yankee prigeesi genius is spelling 
by machinery, the art of which has been discovered in 
Connecticut. It will bea “eo spell before it will come 
into general use. 


“You area deserter,”’ said s petty military officer 
to a sick soldier, who had left the ranks 

* And you, sir, are a base ass-erter''’ was the ill-natured 
reply. 


A man recently got married in Kentucky, one day, and 
hung himself the next. No doubt be wanted to try all 
varieties of nooses to see which be liked best 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 


This long established and well known weekly paper, 
after fourtern years unequalled prosperity and pe ms arity, 
has become a “ household word" from Maine to Califor 
nia, gladdening the fireride of the nich and poor. in town 
and country, all over the wide extent of the Uuitet States 
It should be ao weekly visitor to every Ameriam home 
because 
* It ie just such a paper as any father, DiBther oF 
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CP It is carefully edited by M M Ballou, bh 
ninetesn years of editorial experience in Boston 
w It contains in ite large. well filled and deeply im 
teresting pages not one vulgar word or line 
CH 1t numbers among its regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country 
Ite tales, while they sheort the reader cultivate « 
| taste for ali that le god and benatiful io bomeanity 
CP It eacknowleniged that the gual influcnre of such 
& paper in the home circle be almost inraicws ialle 
ty Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an im 
one spirit, and add te ther teres of Koo lectge 
* Its columne are free from polities and a: 
te — its object being to make home happy 
CP It be fer thene reasons that it bas for peare heen eo 
popular 2 favorite throughwut the cogntry 
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